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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Sincerely we wish you 


OUR FRIENDS 
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a happy holiday season. The year has been | 


kindlier, decidedly so for us. Thank you, 
each one, who has shared your business 
with us. We hope it has been better for 
each of you. 

Shall we not believe that next year will 


be better still? May we together continue | 


in THE INDUSTRY OF GOOD HOPE— 
BEEKEEPING? 


Write us about— 

“Starting Right With Bees.” 

“Better Beekeeping.” 

“Root Quality” Bee Supplies. 

We are interested in your beekeeping 
problems. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


To New York State 
Beekeepers 


- Beeswax - 


Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
presses, handled by a man who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We can also have your beeswax worked 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

We carry a complete line of Root 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies and hon- 
ey containers, at all times. If your copy 
of our 1934 catalog has not reached you, 
please write} to us. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 





When you go to the National 
Beekeepers’ Congress, be sure 
and see us. We are located just 
13 miles north of the conven- 
tion city on main highway 
U. 8. 41. It might be worth 
your while if you are inter- 
ested in package bees and 


queens. 


THE 


PUETT COMPANY 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
“Where satisfaction is a certainty.” 














$1.00 


American Bee Journal—monthly; 
lished and edited by beekeepers for 
keepers. Full of pictures and tips on care 
of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE 


ub- 
ee- 


Full i2-month subscription, with BBE 
PRIMER—22-pages, illustrated booklet 
to help the beginner—BOTH FOR $1.00. 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
—both magazines and Primer, ONB 
YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 
CAN BEE JOURNAL 


___ HAMELTO} TON, ILLINOIS — 


|sommwnmmnwnae 
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OLD-FASHIONED IMPORTED | 
ITALIAN BREEDING QUEENS 


Are Now Being Bred by 
E. L. SECHRIST 
ON THE ISOLATED ISLAND OF TAHITI 


The basic stock of these dark Italian bees 
was taken to Tahiti 65 years ago and has been 
bred pure ever since. The colonies are popu 
lous and need a two-story brood chamber. The 
workers are gentle, dark, uniformly banded 
with dull yellow and are good honey produc 
ers. The DRONES are DISTINCTIVE, being 
black with no yellow except narrow bronzy 
bands, and can be distinguished from the drones 
of all other races. 

Orders are being booked now at $5.00 each 
for delivery whenever the purchaser desires 
If anyone wants an unusually choice queen, he 
can pay $10.00 

E. L. SECHRIST, Box 191, PAPEETE, 


TAHITI, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


DO YOU WANT BEES 


Live Delivery, On Time? 





Our 1934 lossage was 12 packages out of 
several thousand shipped. MERRILL’S 
QUALITY BEES are just as good as the | 
best. Orders booked without deposit at 
Code prices. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI. ‘ 


Mississippi's Oldest Shippers. 
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fiappy Unliday 
Season to You, 
@ne and All, 
Our Beekeeping 
Friends 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
BOYD, WIS. 


BRAREERP FARA 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


FACTORY TO YOU, BRAND NEW! 
We make the wire, weave it into Fence and 
ship direct, FREIGHT PREPAID. 


You save real money. All Cop- 
per = prest 99 Sen = ro 
zinc galvanized. Horse-' » Bull- 

strong, as Farm, Poul FREE 
and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates AGA} 
Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Kitseiman Bros. Box21 Muncle, Ind. 


Get EDWARDS 
METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 84. ...Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1233-1283Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohie 














PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. | 





DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Gaasee:p 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 














Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





Market News Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Semi-Monthly Report. Information from 
Producing Areas (first half of November). 
Southern California—Previous rainfalls have 
helped vegetation generaliy, especially white 
sage and wild buckwheat. Orange groves are in 
normal condition. Where rain has been more 
abundant afilaria is beginning to bloom. De 
mand for honey from the east and middle west 
has been fairly good. The market can be con 
sidered active, and firm. Sales by beekeepers in 
ton lots or more, per lb., country shipping point 


basis: Orange, extra white to water white, 6% 
6%c, mostly around 6%c, and some held high 
er: white, 5%-6c¢; few up to 6%4c; light amber 
to extra light amber mostly 5'4%c; bean, white 
to extra white, 5%-6%4%c; light amber to extra 
light amber, 5%-5 %<« mostly 5%ec; mixed 


flowers, light amber to extra light amber, 5% 
mostly around 5%c; Imperial Valley light 
amber to extra light amber alfalfa, $6.40-6.50 
per case of 120 pounds held high as 
$7.00 per case. Demand tor beeswax continues 


5lee 


some 


fairly good, with little change in prices see 
keepers are being offered 18-18! ea mostly 
18 %c per lb. for good quality yellow wax. with 


occasional quotations high as 19¢, delivered 


Los Angeles 

Central California.-—Fair weather has been 
general most of the time, but have been 
working only lightly on eucalyptus, horehound, 
and a few other plants. Moisture conditions are 
satisfactory, and plant growth has started 
Considerable 


bees 


Broodrearing is practically over 

winter feeding is being done and many colo 
nies have already died for lack of attention 
Sales reported, alfalfa-cotton, light amber to 
extra light amber, 5-5%e« mostly 5% -5™%« 
light amber mixed flowers, 5¢ per lb. The bees 
wax market is firm, with best wax bringing 


17 %-18 Ke delivered San 


Francisco. 


Northern California \ 


dark wax, 15-16 %e, 


little rain has fallen 


but soil moisture still deficient. Wild buck 
wheat, blue curl, and Ladino clover, are the 
only plants on which bees are reported work 
ng occasionally Much of the crop has already 


beekeepers are completely 
light amber thistle re 
smaller lots, 5-5%c¢; most 
light 


thistle, % car. 5%e 
light amber, 5-5 \4e 


sold and many 
sold out. One car extra 
ported sold ‘at > Moe 
ly 5\%e per Ib.; white 

amber thistle, 5¢; alfalfa 


been 


amber, 4%c per Ib clover-alfalfa, white, 1 
small car, 5 'e¢ extra light amber, ton lots 
5e per Ib mixed flowers light amber He 

amber, 4%c per lb. Beeswax, light-colored) 17 
1k ee dark 14-15¢ per Ib delivered San 


Francisco 


Intermountain Region.—-Honey has heen 
moving rather freely, though not as actively a 
previously, due in part to the fact that com 


remains unsold and this 
Stocks of honey in 
said to be lighter 


paratively little honey 
mostly in trong hands 
the hands of heekeepers are 


at this time than for many years past. In some 


areas cars of white to water white sweet clover 
and alfalfa have sold at 6-6%ec per Ib., with 
nothing available below that price in other 
areas carlots have moved recently at 5%-5%e 
per Ib. Ton lots or more have sold at 5% -H#Me 
per Ib 60's, 6-8%ec: small pails, 6%-9e per 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


POR SALE—-All or part of bees from 315 


colonies, guaranteed free from disease: 2 to & 
Ibs. bees by May. Will work bees for buyer 
ilso raise extra queen needed for packages 
A. V. Dowling, 116 W. Hill Ave., Valdosta, Ga. 


Ib.; extra light amber, large lots, 4%-5c; light 
amber, ton lots, 4%c per lb.; small pails, 6%- 
per lb. Comb honey is nearly sold out, 
with large lot sales reported at $2.25 per case 
for No. 1 and fancy; small lots up to $3.25; 
$1.50-2.50 for No. 2. Bulk comb in 10-lb. pails 
has moved at 9c per lb. Beeswax is selling at 
14-16¢ per lb. cash, 16¢ in trade. 


South Central and Southwestern Texas.—The 
fall flow has put most colonies in fairly good 
condition for winter. Their condition is very ir 
regular, however, some beekeepers advising that 
their colonies are in best shape for winter in 
many years, with plenty of both young bees 
and honey, while others report that feeding is 
necessary to carry their bees through the win 
ter. Sales reported of ton lots extracted at 5c 
per lb. net, not including containers and cases. 


Plains Area: Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota—Recent temperatures have 
been above normal, but with only light showers 
the soil is again becoming dry. Bees had a 
good opportunity to fly during this period and 
are being placed in cellars. Sales reported, white 
clover, ton lots, 6% small pails, 8 %-9¢ 
per lb.; buckwheat, ton lots, White to 
light amber comb, No. 1 and No. 2 mixed, cello 
phane-wrapped, $2.25-2.75 per Kansas 
and Nebraska—Rainfall has been scattered, but 
it has been decidedly lacking in the western part 
of the area. Pollen is still being brought in 
from dandelion, although killing frosts have oc 
curred. Honey plants in the eastern part of 
Nebraska are in better shape than was thought 
likely a month or two ago, although still much 


6%¢ 


6%c; 
5 % Sc. 


case 


below normal. Many colonies are short of 
stores, especially in Kansas, but the condition 
of the bees appears good in both states. Colo 
nies seem to have suff cient young bees and 
some had brood at the time frosts occurred. 
The supply of comb is now very limited and 


prices have shown wide variation. Sales report 


ed, white extracted, ton lots, 7-7 %c; 60's, 7-8¢e; 
few up to 10c; small pails, 8%-10c; light am 
ber, ton lots, 7e per Ib.; white comb honey, 
No. 1, cellophane-wrapped, $2.75-3.60; few up 


to $4.20; No. 2 unwrapped, $2.50; 
wrapped, $2.75-3.15 per case 
per lb., according to grade 
Eastern Central and North Central States: 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin Freezing 


cellophane 
Beeswax, 18-20¢ 


weather was delayed unusually late in Minne 
sota, giving bees a chance to fly and gather 
winter stores. Little feeding has been neces 
sary in consequence Pastures are green, 
but white clover prospects for next year 
are uncertain. The fall flow in Michigan, how 


ever, was so light that 
partial feeding. The subsoil is still very dry 
Little fall honey was secured. Many colonies 
have already been packed. It is said that late 
extracted honey is granulating earlier than 
usual this year, and where stores are from the 
late flow winter may be above normal 
Rainfall appears to have been more abundant 
in Wisconsin than in the other two states, and 
there is more moisture in the soil than for some 
years past, improving clover prospects. Colonies 
are generally in shape. Late stores from 
dandelion and other fall sources have generally 


many colonies required 


losses 


good 


been adequate for winter needs. Demand for 
honey has beeg irregular and less than that 
reported earlier in the fall. Stocks are light, 


however, and the lighter demand is not consid 
ered serious in view of the general shortage 
throughout the country. Sales reported: 1 car 
water white extracted, 6%¢: ton lots. white to 
water white, 5%-8c¢; 60's, 8-10c: small pails, 


7%-10c; light amber, 7T%ec: amber, 60's, 5c 
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per lb Comb has sold at the very wide place the oil in hape for the now though re 
range of $1.75-3.80 per case for No 1, with cent rain have been ubstantial in the Mis 
fancy up to $4.25; No. 2, $1.25-1.50 per case sissippi Valley, the western Ohio valley, eastern 
Summary.—Temperatures have persisted con Texas and the Pacific coast. Demand for honey 
siderably above normal west of the Mississippi is more irregular than it was earlier in the 
River, permitting bees to fly and causing un son. Some ection report that honey is clean 
usually heavy consumption of winter stores ing up rapidly, with many beekeepers already 
East of the Mississippi temperatures have been old out, but occasional areas where the honey 
well below normal, with killing frost as far crop was fairly good report lack of demand and 
south as extreme south Georgia Packing i low ale Price continue to range widely 
well under way and in the northern states i though price- cutting le in evidence than it 
being rapidly completed. Where colonise were has beer ome other year In the mountain 
East of the Mississippi temperatures have been tate ind in California the price trend con 
necessary except in a few states like Michi tinue upward with a tead to firm market 
gan, where there was little fall flow. Rainfall i over most of the rest of the eounts Comb 


still badly needed over much of the country to hone is becoming ver cares 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 














Early in November we sent the following questions to hone produces 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producer Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if ar n large lot carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for 1) extracted honey, per pound’ (by) comb hone 
fancy and No. 1, per case! 3. What are price hen sold to grocer n case Jote of 4) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail package n terms of 5-lb. pa I comb hone fane nd 
No. 1, per case! 4. What is the retail price to consumers ir our locality of ext ted ne 
n 5-lb. pails, or other retail package n terms of 5-lb. pa b) comb hone fur ind No. J 
per section! 5. How is honey now moving on the market it our localit Give a“ er in one 
word as slow, fair or rapid? 6 at 1s the condition of colonies for winter is our locality com 
pared with normal, considering imber and age of bes and the ij of store (; ur er 
in per cent. 7 How does the number of colonies to be ntered ' j locality compare ith 
that of last year’ Give answer in per cent. &. What the present condition of hone plant t 
your locality as compared with the average! Give answer in per cent. The anewere returned are 
tabulatec as follows 

( i 
Pet Large 7 vy I r { 
State old E ( } ( ' j ( ! ; 
Ala a. ¢.§ t ] $ j | 
Ala J M. Cutts ) f Fair ] lf 100 
\la = Dickma ‘ ] 
B. ¢ 1. W. Finla ] f 
Calif T t Andre a F 6% ‘ 
( ©. } Ad k f f 4 4 “ 
Cont \. Lathar 7 1 
Cc. C. Cook 5 4 
H ewitt 47 4 
ae der 7 ¢ 
Ida 1. sR } 7 5% 2 42 1 95 
I rT. ¢ 
I | } ~ { er 5 ‘ 
la ( rda ; 
Ka J. fF Ga 765 
La is ( Dp 7a f i 
Me © B. Grif 
~ ( ( > 
ue rad r= 
». F - 
4 4 
- : . 
Gs 1 
| , ‘ 
oe ( < , » 
y ¢ fa" 
. ‘ ag . 7 m 
0 » 
‘ ” at . ' 
Okla ( ; Ge ‘ P P 
2 » ¢ G as r 5 
F 2 Kirk 9 » in } , 
* f > “~ Dp ‘ - 
$ 
pa > oe =e a e 
Texas T Bow oa 4 - , 4 
Tez F ark 7 ; - 
Tse} t . . » ¢ e 5 y 
v > rt ¢ 4 se ps 
2 4 
Vv 4 4 
v , < > "J 
. . ¢ Cw 4 12% 
Wis Ls a Prance 7¢, 4% f w - % 2 19¢ 
Wis, (James Gwir 3 6% 4° - Z Pa J ze 
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Thanks, Customers and Friends 


We are very grateful to you for your continued patronage, year after 
year. Satisfied customers is the foundation of our business and we 
spare neither time nor expense to give you better quality bees and ser- 
vice. We are thankful to our vast number of friends and customers, 
giving them much credit for the increased demand which made it nee 
essary for us to expand rapidly in order to properly handle the larger 
volume of orders coming to us each year. We are proud of the fact 
that our bees as well as ourselves are becoming known far and wide. 
Many of our queens now are shipped to foreign countries. If you have 
never dealt with us, ask someone who has as it will pay you to give 


our bees and service a trial. 


oo 


Package Bees and Queens for 1935 


Larger Output and Better Service 


We never stopped and have enlarged our business to handle 25% to 
50% more packages of bees and queens the coming season than last. 
We might add that we are very much encouraged with general pros 
pects of a good season ahead and feel that all available bees will be 
taken. Very likely the demand for package bees will exceed the sup 
ply, due to higher prices for honey and unfavorable conditions in some 
sections which held increase down. We urge buyers to play safe, get 
in on the ground floor and help us to help you by placing your order 
now for delivery in spring when wanted. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We are booking orders now at 1934 spring prices and if 


any change is made the difference can be adjusted later. 


oo 


We also carry a complete stock of LEWIS BEEWARE AND DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION and can furnish at catalog prices. 


oo 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 


(The Home of Quality Products) 


MEET US IN VALDOSTA, DECEMBER 17, 18, 19, AND 20, 1934. 
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National Honey Cookery 
Contest 


Due to the publicity given this contest, thousands of homemakers 
will become sufficiently honey conscious to begin using honey. This 
contest is being sponsored by the Institute as a feature of its annual 
convention to be held at Valdosta, Georgia, December 17, 18, 19 and 
20. Since it is being promoted in every state, it will serve to stimulate 
the market of all beekeepers. 


YOU still have time to get your local homemakers to make entries. 
Make the most of the DECEMBER days left by contacting every 
woman you ean in your neighborhood. You might even offer to pick 
up the entries and pack them all together for one shipment. 


All entries must reach VALDOSTA, GEORGIA, by MIDNIGHT of 
DECEMBER 14, and should be addressed to 


Mrs. Margaret Brand, County Home Demonstration Agent, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Come to Valdosta and see the exhibit of entries. Enjoy at the same 
time the hospitality of our splendid friends, the members of the South- 
ern States Beekeeping Federation. They have worked hard for months 
so that you might have a pleasant and profitable time at the conven- 
tions of American Honey Institute, American Honey Producers 
League and their own Federation. 


The judges for the contest will be: 

Miss Lurline Collier, State Home Demonstration Agent, Georgia. 

Miss Mary I. Barber, Director of Home Economies, Kellogg’s, Mich- 
igan. 

Mrs. M. F. Jensen, Honey Specialist, American Honey Institute. 

Prof. R. H. Kelty, President, American Honey Institute. 

Mr. J. W. Newton, President, American Honey Producers’ League. 

Mr. W. E. Harrell, President, Southern States Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. 

As announced in the November issue, more than $300 worth of 
prizes are offered. 

Watch the bee journals for announcement of the winners. 

| And remember to make the most of the December days up to 

MIDNIGHT, December 14, when the contest closes. 

For further information, write 


AMERICAN HONEY |NSTITUTE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Dependable Books on Bees 


THE HONEYBEE 
a A Complete Text on 
Beekeeping 


Result-producing facts 
from seventy years of 
beekeeping experience. 
The twenty-third edition 
of Langstroth’s work on 
beekeeping revised by 
both Charles and C. 
Dadant — all successful 
beekeepers of lifelong ex- 
perience. It is the stand- 
ard text cn bees in many 
schools and will be found 
in all libraries. 

Covers fully the life 
of the co:ony, the bee 
and its organs, how bees live, comb building, 
gathering and use of propolis, beekeeping equip- 
ment, how to handle bees, swarming and its 
control, queen rearing, requeening, races of 
bees, shipping queens, feeding bees, wintering 
in cellar and outdoors, robbing, care of bees in 
spring, bee pasturage, production of comb and 
extracted honey, marketing honey, bee diseases, 
uses of honey and wax. 

450 pages, cloth bound, 

ee ED ken od lk eee eee 


NEW EDITION—AMERICAN HONEY 
PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett 


The very latest information about this im- 
portant side of beekeeping. Many added pages, 
entirely new facts and new pictures. Beautifully 
bound in a fabrikoid cover; makes a splendid 
addition; to the beekeeping library. 

This is the original and most exhaustive 
study of honey and pollen sources in America; 
all the facts obtained from first-hand informa- 
tion on the spot, so that it is entirely reliable 
and gives beekeepers guidance in the selection 
of locations and in the estimation of the value 
of different sources. 200 illustrations, 400 pages 

i I iki secre Aircel eg ae oh Seclcciten 


HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEES 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 


Huber made the life of bees so clear that a 
child can understand what he te!!s in the pages 
of this book. Mr. C. P. Dadant has translated it 
from French, kept its full meaning and added 
much to its charm. It covers the facts of bee 
life, egg laying, mating, brood rearing, wax 
making, comb building in a way that you will 
never forget. 230 pages, with the original illus 


trations by Huber. Price, postpaid... $3.00 








\¥ 


{Pay 4 
THE lei q 
HONEYBEE |{ 

















over 200 pictures. 


Books on Special Subjects 


A THOUSAND. ANSWERS |, 
ve. >» 
BEE KEEPING QUESTIONS 


FIRST LESSONS IN 
BEEKEEPING 


By C. P. Dadant 


Answers most of the & 


questions of the begin- 
ner. Also in Spanish, 
‘*Primeras Lecciones De 
Apicultura.’’ 
167 pages, 178 pic- 
tures, cloth bound. 
Seventh edition 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One thousand of the most helpful answers 
collected from 25 years of question answering 
in his department in the American Bee Journal 
A very practical book well illustrated, 276 
pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING 
By Frank C. Pellett 

Fourth edition, revised. Brings the entire sub 
ject up to date, giving the latest advances on 
this important part of beekeeping, 105 pages, 
40 pictures. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKFEP- 
ING—NEW EDITION 
By C: P. Dadant 


Brought up to date 





How bees are managed 
in the big hive. A year round practical descrip- 
tion of keeping bees in the larger hive. In 
either English, French, Italian or Spanish—118 
pages, 60 pictures, cloth bound. 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. In French with paper 
cover, 50c. 


NEW EDITION—OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant 
Second edition, revised. Sixteen new pages 


Covers equipment, management and location 
116 pages, 67 pictures. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


CONTROLLED MATING OF QUEEN 
BEES 
By Dr. L. R. Watson 


A complete description of controlled mating 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Cards with your name will be included at your request with any order given as 
a Christmas present to your beekeeping friends. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL —A full year of help with your bees. Start your sub- 


scription with the January number. With any book in above list, 50 cents for the year 


1935. Keep right up in the front row 


make the American 


3ee Journal your guide. 


Subscription price, without book: One year, $1.00; two years, $1.50; three years, $2.00. 
Add 50 cents a year for Canadian subscriptions; 25 cents for foreign. 





For Books or Subscriptions, address 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Valdosta Congress of Beekeepers 


E. R. ROOT 


Valdosta, an Ideal Convention 
City in the Heart of Fine 
Bee Country 


Plans are rapidly maturing for the 
greatest conclave of beekeepers that was 
ever held in America. It is sponsored by 
the Southern States Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, the American Honey Institute and 
the American Honey Producers’ League, 
and by all the bee journals. There will be 
separate days for all these organizations, 
and besides this, there will be special 


meetings of the Georgia State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and the Bee Packers’ 
Code under A. A. A. After the Congress 
there will be trips into other states in the 
South. See complete program, page 756. 

The meeting place, Valdosta, is in the 
center of some of the best beekeeping ter- 
ritory in the whole United States. It is 
on the borderline between Florida and 
Georgia. There are paved highways north, 
east, south, and west. The low railroad 
and bus fares to Florida and return 
will make it possible for many beekeepers 
to go who would feel that they would not 
care to drive so great a distance. 

Of all the places in the United States, 























A view of Pines Camp with 40 cottages at Valdosta, Georgia. Across the street there is another tour- 

ist camp. These cottages are equipped with bath, heat and for light housekeeping. The rates are 

$1.00 to $1.50 a cottage, with garage attached for one machine. Some cottages will take 20 or 
more beekeepers. 
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we believe that Valdosta as a convention 


city is ideal in almost every respect, 

ideal for beekeepers because the accommo- 
had at such low rates, 
ideal because it is in the center of some of 
the best bee country in the whole South, 
ideal for fishing and hunting, ideal further 


because it 


dations can be 


is the center of the best auto 
mobile roads in the entire country. In 
short, Valdosta is the hub of most of the 
traffic going north and south, either by 
train, bus, or by automobile. 

The great bulk of the beekeepers will 
go in their automobiles. If they drive a 
small ear the cost ought not 
to exceed a cent and a half or two cents 
a mile. If twa or three go in one ear, the 
cost, of reduced propor- 
tionately. 


mileage 


course, will be 


Convention Hall and Lodging 

The city has a convention hall with a 
seating capacity of nearly a thousand. 
The woman’s building near the convention 
hall, under the tall pines of Brooklyn 
Park, with dining room and stage will 
two hundred and fifty, where the 
ladies, if desired, will be pleased to serve 
of their southern 
cooking to group meetings at a reasonable 


seat 


luncheons or dinners 


price. The legion hall is just across the 
street from the convention hall 
a large dining room and dance hall. 

The Southern 


and has 


Pines Camp is possibly 
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the largest of its kind in the United 
States. Single cottages can accommodate 
from two to twenty beekeepers to a cot- 
tage at a rate of approximately fifty 
cents per head, with the privilege of bath, 
hot water and heat. 

For those who are willing, to pay more, 
very low rates can be secured at the ho- 
tels, which are all first-class. The three 
leading hotels ean take care of four hun- 
dred at the rates of a dollar and a half 
to three dollars a room. The eight room- 
ing-hotels «an provide room for a hun- 
dred and fifty at fifty cents to a dollar 
per person. The two tourist camps of fifty- 
two cottages and with large camping 
spaces, can quite easily take four hundred 
people, at rates named. Those who expect 
to go should write to the Chamber of 
Commerce, Valdosta, making reservations 
at one of these places. 

After the convention is over, beekeep- 
drive into Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, and on return take in Ala 
bama, North and South Carolina, finally 
arriving home in many cases along in 
April and May next. 

The Cost of Spending the Winter in the 
South 

It will be possible in most cases for a 
beekeeper to pack his bees, leave them 
for the winter, go to Georgia, Flor‘da, 
Louisiana, or Texas, spend the winter and 


ers can 
and 














Woman’s building just across from Convention Hall. Available for group meetings and luncheons. 
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Queen yard of York Bee Co,, Jesup, Ga., containing 1300 three-frame nuclei. The company has 
about 2500 more nuclei elsewhere. 


go back home at a total expense that will 3eekeepers who know how to fish, and 
be no more perhaps than if he stayed most of them do, can get all their meat 
North. The expense of living in the South at the lakes, river, and at the salt water 
is less than the expense of living in the fronts. 

North, because fish, vegetables, and fruit From the letters that have come, it is 
are much cheaper. In many cases a bee- 
keeper and his wife can secure a flat at 
$15 per month, all furnished. The differ 
ence in the fuel bill will about equal the 
cost of the rent, and gas going and re 
turning, with the advantage greatly in 
favor of low cost on foods in the South. 

It may be that in an off-year like this 
for honey production in the North, the 
beekeeper will feel that he could not af 
ford to go South. I’ll put the question an 
other way, can he afford not to go, when 
he ean hear and see all the great stars 
of beedom, North, South, East and West, 
and at the same time have the time of 
his life, and then in April or May go 
back to his bees in the North? 

The opportunity to see and hear Mrs. 
Jensen of the American Honey Institute 
will alone be worth the trip down and 
back. She is a natural, easy speaker. She 
captivates both the men and the women 
with her story of how to use honey in 
cooking. Those who were fortunate enough 
to hear her at the New Orleans confer- 
ence last winter were delighted. 

The northern beekeeper can meet and 
shake hands with some of the big package 
men, and when he goes back in the spring 





he can load up, if he brings along a truck, 


. : . H. F. York of York Bee Company, and his fam- 
and take his own bees back with him. ily, of Jesup, Ga. 
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Residence and warehouse of the York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


evident that there are a number 
of fishermen 


many will 


large 


among beekeepers, and 
4 


avail themselves of the op 
portunity to fish and hunt while they are 
in the South. Valdosta 


thing like 85 clear 


alone has some 
water lakes. In the 
northwestern part of Florida one can rake 
up his 
Apalachicola, 


own oysters. I am referring to 


which is in the center of 
some of the best bee country in the world. 

Only one-tenth of Florida has yet been 
developed, and possibly the same is true 
of Georgia. Land is cheap and the whole 
South is holding out a 
the North. 


warm weleome to 


The York Bee Company 

In our last issue I introduced to you 
Mr. James J. Wilder, of Waycross, Geor- 
gia, the man who at one time owned 15,- 
000 colonies of bees in the southeastern 
part of Georgia. 

Now I would like to introduce to you 
Mr. H. F. York and family, well known 
to the bee world York Bee Com- 
pany, at Jesup, Georgia. The “Company” 
part, explained Mr. York, is his wife and 
children, and apparently the better half 
the success of his 
business. Mr. York’s rapid rise in the bee- 
keeping world is remarkable. He worked 


as the 


is no small factor in 





One shipment of package bees from the York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. Bees are always shipped at 
night so that the first of the journey may be in cool part of the day. Mr. York at extreme left. 
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for Mr. D. D. Stover for three or four 
vears, started out for himself with almost 
nothing at Jesup, where there was a 
large amount of foulbrood. He has not 
only cleaned up all bee disease in the lo- 
eality by buying up and burning, but he 
now has 4000 colonies of bees in and about 
Jesup, and about 300 more colonies in 
North Carolina, in the sourwood belt. Be- 
sides all this, he operates about 4000 nu- 
clei. Some of them are in three-frame 
Langstroth full size nucleus boxes and 
others are in the full Langstroth 
hives. He sent off last year something 
like 10,000 queens and 5,000 packages 
of bees. He is in fact one of largest bee 
and queen shippers in the United States, 


size 
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and all that from a modest beginning in 
1924. 

The bees are gathered together in big 
truckloads and then are shipped at night 
so as to go as far as possible at the be 
ginning of the journey at night. By the 
next day the bees are in a cooler climate 
when they travel better. 

Mr. York is only a short distance from 
Valdosta and doubtless will be there to 
greet his many friends and customers. He 
believes in advertising as his continuous 
advertising appearing in the various bee 
journals will attest. One can’t do a big 
business and keep his light under a 
bushel. 

Medina, Ohio. 





Psychology of the Price-Cutter 


W. H. HULL 


It Doesn’t Pay to Cut Prices 
to Get Rid of Honey 


Much has been said about price-cutters; 
they seem fair targets for abuse when- 
ever anyone feels in the abusive mood. 
After thinking about it for several years 
it seems to me that price-cutters fall nat- 
urally in two classes. 

This first class is composed of experi 
enced business men who adopt price-cut- 
ting and underselling as a definite policy, 
with deliberate intent to reap for them- 
selves the fruits of labor. 
Little can be said for them, perhaps little 
need be said, as their numbers are few and 
their days, I think, numbered. 

The second class is not so easily dispos- 
ed of. It is composed in the main of hon 
est and sincere people, generally produc 
ers, hard-working work 
harder if it will do any good, but un- 
trained in salesmanship and with some 
false notions regarding it. I have talked 
with many of these people and find a re- 


other men’s 


and willing to 


markable similarity in their outlook and 
mental processes. They reason like this: 
Faulty Reasoning 

“If I offer my product at the same price 
as the other man no one will buy it. Why 
should they? In order to sell it, I must of- 
fer them some inducement for buying my 
product. There must be some special rea 
son for buying it.” And so they cut the 
price, 

The flaw in this reasoning is at once ap- 
parent to any experienced salesman. It 
lies in the seller’s false assumption that 
people will not buy from him at the regu- 
lar price. He asks, “Why should they?” 
The answer is, “Why should they not?” 
One side of the argument is just as rea- 
sonable as the other. As a matter of fact, 
sometimes people 
times they will. 


People Like What They Think Are Bar- 
gains 


won’t buy, and some- 


No doubt bargain have their 
place in the business world. People like to 
hunt for bargains. But bargains, if they 


are genuine, mean a dead logs to some one. 


prices 
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An exceedingly small part of the total 
volume of business is conducted on the 
bargain basis. Nine times out of ten the 
reason people buy is because the goods 
they want are there at hand when they 
want them. Or, as in the case of regular 
customers for any particular product, they 
know that the goods they want, of a 
quality that can be depended upon and 
at a price that is fair, will be delivered 
whenever they say the word. That includes 
honey customers. 

“But, now I’ve got you,” chortles the 
price-cutter. “You needn’t tell me I can 
step in and get that trade without cutting 
prices. It can’t be done!” 

Certainly not. The trade doesn’t belong 
to you, brother. It has taken the other 
fellow years to build it up—years of 
square dealing and careful attention to 
the wants of his customers. But he started 
from seratch, just as vou are doing. If 
you are willing to work as he has done, 
you, too, can build up an _ established 
trade. 

“Well, how?” demands the p. e. “Pat 
chance for me, if every one has his regu 
lar source of supply.” 

Just a minute here, pardner. If every 
one had a regular source of supply it 
might be slower work for you, but you 
still could do it. That trade belongs to 
the other fellow only as long as he takes 
eare of it. Perhaps he has found some- 
thing more interesting or more profitable 
to do. It is perfectly proper for you to 
take his customers away if you do it by 
fair means. If you get there first and 
your goods are equal to or better than 
his, that customer is pretty likely to be 
yours. A man whose interest is diverted to 
other things is bound te give his business 
less attention. Also circumstances beyond 
his control may cause him to drop it. Men 
have even been known to grow old and 
give up active work entirely. Customers, 
too, sometimes change, for no other reason 
than that they want a change. 


Changes in Business Mean New Oppor- 
tunities 

The point is that changes are continu 
ally taking place in business, and every 
change means new opportunity for some 
one, A reasonably active salesman can 
pick up customers even where the field 
appears to be fully developed and occu- 
pied. 

But the honey market is far from being 
fully developed. I don’t know just what 
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the per capita consumption of honey is in 
this country, but I do know from obser- 
vation and experience in selling that it is 
not one-tenth of what it should be. With 
a field to be developed, no one willing to 
work intelligently need complain of not 
being able to sell honey. Cutting honey 
prices to get trade is like a man with a 
hundred acres of rich untilled land plant- 
ing his garden crops one on top of an- 
other for want of room. 

Again the price-cutter speaks, but this 
time in a different strain. “I am not in the 
honey business,” he argues. “I produce 
some honey, which has to be sold. But 
selling isn’t in my line. I don’t want to 
build up any big trade.” 


Give Customers Good Service 


Wise deecision—-and count yourself 
lucky, too. For it is vastly easier to build 
up and take care of a little trade than a 
big one. Go out and get yourself a hand- 
ful of customers—just a big enough hand- 
ful to take, throughout the year, a fair 
average crop of your honey, at a fair 
price. If you run out of honey along in 
the spring, or if your crop should be very 
short it would be well to buy enough to 
make up the shortage. Otherwise you 
would probably have to win your cus- 
tomers all over again the following year. 

What’s that? Certainly you will not 
get your money all at once. But you will 
get more of it in the end. If you want it 
in a lump try putting it in the bank as it 
comes in, and then draw it out in a lump. 

If you feel that you must have the mon- 
ey at once, sell your crop outright to some 
one who is in the honey business. No, he 
might not pay you quite as much as you 
could get by peddling it around, even at 
cut-rate prices. But in mourning over the 
difference, don’t overlook the difference in 
what it costs you to sell your crop. Even 
if you figure that the time you spend in 
peddling costs you nothing, you can not 
deny that gasoline and tires and wear and 
tear on a machine costs hard cash. 

And as for your time, brother—if it 
really is not worth anything at this sea- 
son, and you are out peddling honey any- 
way, why not invest a little more of that 
time in the venture—enough more to sell 
your honey at a fair price, instead of 
dumping it at a cut price? You are sure 
to make something. Anyway, you can’t 
lose. 


Vienna, Virginia, 
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Caucasians vs. Italians 


J. G. JESSUP 


Caucasians May be Here to 
Stay, But They Will Not 
Replace Italians 


During recent years there 
has been a marked increase 
in the general use of the 
Caucasian race of bees. Does 
this increased popularity 
mean they are gradually go 
ing to replace Italians? 

Beekeepers 
tried 
agree as to their desirabil 
ity. One their 
good points and would have 
no other while the 


who have 


Caucasians do _ not 
will 


praise 


race, next 


produe- 
er will curse their bad traits and can see 
nothing desirable about Caucasians. Why 
this difference? Probably it is due to the 
fact that individual beekeepers consider 
different traits important and use differ- 
ent systems of management. It is this dif- 


ference in human nature that makes it 
impossible for one automobile manufac- 
turer to sell all the cars in the same price 
class. With two makes of cars selling at 
the same price and giving equally satis- 
factory performance, we find their own- 
ers stoutly defending the superiority of 
this or that gadget as compared to the de 
vice used by the other manufacturer, and 
this in spite of the fact that both perform 
admirably. 


An Interesting Comparison 


After eight years’ experience with Cau- 
casians, we prefer them today. This is not 
beeause they produce a larger crop, as no 
material difference in the crop produced 
has been evident over this period. Some- 
times the records are in favor of one race 
and again they favor the other. One spring 
we made forty three-frame nuclei. Twenty 
Italian and Caucasian queens 
were introduced. During the entire season 
they were all given foundation only. The 
Italians in this group produced an aver 
age of nineteen pounds surplus and the 
Caucasians fifty-six pounds. Records kept 
the same year on wintered-over colonies 


twenty 
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with Caucasian and Italian queens of the 
same age, 
duced an average of nine pounds per col- 
ony than did the 
wintered-over 
drawn 


showed the Caucasians pro 


more Italians. These 
colonies 
combs. All 


same yard. 


were all given 
were located in the 

Another season, our yard of all Italians 
produced twenty-five pounds per colony 
more than the Caueasian yards located ten 
miles distant. We do not give the race all 
the credit for this, as the Italian yard is 
in an excellent which we be- 
lieve is responsible for at least some of 
this advantage. Observations reported by 


location, 


others will favor one race about as often 
as the other. 


Characteristics of Caucasians 


So, we are keeping Caucasians, not be 
cause of larger crop production, but for 
their other desirable characteristics. They 
are universally admitted to he more gen 
tle than other races. What a satisfaction 
it is to be able to work without stings! 
What a relief in the extreme heat of sum 
mer to lay aside veils and shirts! Little 
smoke is needed, and in fact they can be 
handled without smoke if care is used. A 
little smoke, however, makes more rapid 
work possible. 

Caucasian queens are prolifie and pro- 
duce strong colonies for the honey flow. 
They are no more inclined to swarm than 
Italians, And, as a rule, they provision 
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their brood nest with more honey for win- 
ter than do the Italians. 

What connection there is between the 
races and American foulbrood is a ques- 
tion. Where there is a small percentage 
of colonies infected, it has been our ob- 
servation that the Italian bees are 
the ones that are most susceptible. This 
observation is born out by our state bee 
inspector, who first called it to our atten- 
tion, saying he had found this to be gener- 
ally true. Sacbrood appears each spring to 
the same extent as with Italians. We have 
never had a case of European foulbrood. 


Caucasians Will Not Replace Italians 


On the other hand, there are some good 
reasons why Caucasians are not going to 
replace the Italians. One of the most com- 
mon objections to the Caucasians is their 
habit of bringing in large amounts of 
propolis. Most of this is used at the hive 
entrance, little if any more being used 
within the hive than by other races, Pil- 
lars of propolis are often made, extending 
from the bottom-board to the hive body 
and the lower front corner of the frames 
cemented to the hive body and bottom- 
board. This habit certainly will try the 
patience of anyone who removes frames 
from the brood nest often. With our own 
system of management, we seldom remove 
the frames from the lower hive body, and 


for this reason we do not consider it a 
serious objection. Black queens are harder 
to find than yellow ones, and here again 
our system is such that we seldom try to 
find the queen. With us the only time we 
care to find the queen is when requeening 
is being done or increase made. A cross 
between the common black and Caucasian 
produces a hybrid hard to identify, except 
by its disposition. Caucasians also build 
a little more burr and brace combs than 
do Italians. 

As beekeepers have a chance to try 
them out, we will probably have more 
Caucasians than in the past, but there will 
certainly be those who will continue to 
prefer the Italians. And why not? It is 
just as unreasonable to ask every bee- 
keeper to keep the same race of bees as 
it would be to ask every owner of milk 
cows to keep the same breed. 

These conclusions have been drawn en- 
tirely from handling bees for extracted- 
honey production. Having had no experi- 
ence with their ability to produce comb 
honey, we know nothing about their adap- 
tability. 

While we do not believe that the Cau- 
easians will entirely replace the Italian 
race, nevertheless they are here to stay. 
We like them! 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





Filtration of Honey 


R. E. LOTHROP and H. S. PAINE 
Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Experiments Which Have Re- 
sulted in the Development 

of a Rapid Method of 
Processing Honey 


The need for improvement in existing 
methods of processing honey preliminary 
to bottling for the retail market trade is 
generally recognized. As it is extracted 
from the comb honey usually contains a 
quantity of finely divided particles of 
various substances and some small air 


bubbles that impart to it distinct turbid- 
ity or cloudiness. Excessive turbidity not 
only detracts from the general appear- 
ance of the bottled honey, but unless most 
of the air and at least the more grossly 
suspended particles are removed before 
the honey is bottled, they will later rise to 
the surface and form a scum layer that 
also detracts from its appearance. 


The heat treatment to which honey is 
usually subjected before bottling is car- 
ried out primarily to control granulation. 
Incidentally it promotes a partial separa- 
tion of air bubbles and some of the lar- 
ger particles of suspended matter, which 





nae 
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rise to the surface and form a scum layer. 
This layer can be removed by skimming or 
the honey may be drawn off from beneath. 
Only very imperfect separation of air and 
suspended matter results, so that the hon- 
ey still remains distinctly turbid. In most 
cases honey treated in this manner is sub- 
jected to heating for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, general proper 
control of granulation requires the use of 
a heat treatment sufficient to dissolve 
any small sugar crystals present in the 
honey that later would initiate 
crystallization by acting as “nuclei” or 
crystal centers. This kind of treatment re- 


since, in 


serve to 


sults in considerable danger of injury to 
the flavor and color. Certain honey au- 
thorities have stated that it is always 


possible to detect a difference in the fla- 
vor of honey after it has been subjected 
to a heating process for some time, no 
matter carefully the 
conducted. 


how treatment is 


This loss of flavor in processing has led 
to rather extensive marketing of honey 
in granulated form in Canada and certain 
European countries. Extended heat treat- 
ment also tends to weaken or destroy cer- 
tain honey 
such as the enzymes, particularly dias 
constituents of 
and 


biological agents present in 


tase, which are normal 


honey, and considered by German 
other foreign food authorities as a neces 
sary part of normal genuine honey. For 
this reason honey exported to Germany 
and certain other European countries will 
not be regarded by them as genuine hon 
ey if the enzyme content has been destroy 
ed or even weakened considerably. 
Recent investigations carried out in the 
Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chem 
Soils, U. S. Department of 
the devel- 
method of 
processing honey that prevents loss of the 


istry and 


Agriculture, have resulted in 


opment of a rapid or “flash” 


delicate flavor and in addition greatly im 
the the bottled 
product. This method was developed after 


proves appearance of 
a careful study had revealed the extreme 
sensitiveness of honey to injury by heat- 
ing, even at very moderate temperatures, 
for any extended period of time. Heat 
treatment in general drives off the more 
volatile which 


the delicate aroma and finer flavor charac 


flavoring constituents to 
teristics are due, necessitating the use of 
methods of processing that require heat 
treatment for only short periods of time. 

The new method of processing consists 
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in intimately mixing a small proportion of 
an inert filter aid with the honey, after 
which it is passed through a metallic coil 
immersed in water, the temperature of 
which is maintained at the desired point 
(140-160° F.) From the coil the honey 
passes into an enclosed filter press, which 
is maintained at approximately the same 
temperature, so that cooling of the honey 
when it enters the filter is prevented. Up- 


on emerging from the filter press the 
honey is ready for bottling. 
During filtration the added filter aid 


is removed and with it is removed par- 
ticles of suspended matter and minute air 
bubbles, which are largely responsible for 
the turbidity of extracted honey. When 
processed in this manner honey is clear 
and sparkling, in usual] 
dull turbid In addition 
there is no tendency for later formation 


contrast to its 
and appearance, 
of surface scum layers on the bottled hon 
ey, since the substances responsible for 
the formation of scum layers are removed 
during filtration. 

This method of processing was tested on 
a semi-commercial scale in a small plant,* 
the arrangement of equipment for which 
Fig. 1. 


supply tank, where large air bubbles and 


is shown in Tank A serves as a 


the more grossly suspended material are 


allowed to rise to the surface. In prae 
tice it would serve to receive the honey 
from the melters. B is a mixing tank 


where the honey and filter aid are thor 
oughly mixed by the slow speed mixer C, 
which rotates at approximately 25 r.p.m. 
It is necessary to fill the tank with honey 
above the top paddle before the mixing 
will be incor- 


is started, otherwise air 


porated with the honey. After thorough 
mixing, the filtration operation is started. 
The honey flows by gravity to the rotary 
honey pump E., 
the 


immersed in a 


From here it is pumped 
minimum heating coil D, 
tank of water. The 
water temperature is maintained at a few 


through 


warm 


degrees above the temperature to which 
(140-160° F.) 
coil, and the 
water is kept agitated throughout the fil 
tration operation. In this way 
is heated to full filtration 
very rapidly, the time required being only 


the honey is to be heated 


by means of a small] steam 


the honey 


temperature 


about six minutes. From the heating coil 
the honey flows into the filter press E, 


*Erected in the filtration laboratory of T 
Shriver & Co.. Harrison, N. J., whose co-opera 
tion n these test appreciative acknowl 


edged. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT FOR FIL- 
TERING HONEY 


A, Supply and settiing tank; B, mixing and 
feed tank; C, slow-speed mixing device; D, heat- 
ing coil; E, filter press; F, rotary honey pump; 
G, exit from press; H, valve for draining cell. 
R. E. Lothrop and H. S. Paine, Carbohydrate 
Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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where filtration takes place, and it is these conditions, at the end of the filtra 


ready for bottling immediately after it is 
received from the press. The total time 
during which the honey is in process of 
filtration, including the time of heating 
in the coil, is approximately 15 minutes. 
At the end of the filtration operation the 
press is opened and the coil drained by 
means of the valve H. 

The rotary pump should not rotate at 
a speed greater than 300 r.p.m., when the 
honey is being pumped cold. The speed 
and capacity should be chosen so that the 
filtration lbs. 
per square inch, and the final pressure be 


initial pressure is below 5 
tween 50 and 60 pounds per square inch. 
The arrangement of the piping and heat 
ing the 
should that 
formed, that is, the piping and coil should 
not at point, but 
rather a gradual upward slope should be 


coil between pump and press 


be such no air traps are 


slope downward any 
maintained. Air pockets trapped in piping 
or coil tend to produce finely divided air 
bubbles in the filtered honey. 

A suitable filter press for this purpose 
is a 2-eye, closed delivery plate and frame 
press, having the feed in one of the lower 
corners and the discharge in the opposite 
upper corner. Plates and frames should be 
made of non-corrosive metal (such as 
frames are suitable 
for filtrations in which diatomaceous earth 
to the extent of % per cent of the weight 


of honey is used filter-aid. 


aluminum). One-ineh 


as a Under 


tion cyele of 4 to 5 hours, the frames are 
completely filled with eake. A light cot- 
ton filter cloth of fairly open texture 
which does not offer excessive resistance 
to the flow of the viscous honey should be 
used. 

Only a rapid filtering grade of diat.ma- 
ceous earth* can be used for filtering hon- 
For a high degree of clarity most 
types of honey require the use of filter- 
aid equal to about % per cent of the 
weight of honey filtered. When this pro- 
portion of filter-aid temperature 
of 140° F. are filtration cycle 
will be complete in about 4% hours, based 
on an average filtration rate of nearly 3 
gallons per square foot of filtering area 
per hour. On this 2500 to 3000 
pounds of honey filtered daily 
with a 12-inch, 12-chamber filter press 
which has a filtering surface of 20 square 
feet. 


Admixture 


ey. 


and a 
used, a 


basis 


ean be 


of diatomaceous earth and 
honey requires special care in order to 
avoid introducing considerable quantities 
of air into the honey. The dry filter-aid 
can not be added directly to the honey, 
but must first be prepared in the form of 
a soft cake. This is carried out as follows: 


the requisite quantity of diatomaceous 
***Hiy-Flo Super-cel,’’ manufactured by The 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City 


or ‘‘Diecalite Special Speedflow,’’ 
by The Dicalite Co., New York 
media of similar characteristics. 


manufactured 
City, or filter 
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earth is weighed, suspended in water, and 
brought to a boil. This serves to drive out 
air which is absorbed on the surface of 
diatomaceous earth particles. The suspen 
sion is then poured on a round vacuum 
filter containing a porous bottom, which 
is covered by a piece of filter cloth, and 
The suction 
should be stopped before any air is drawn 


the excess water removed. 
into the cake, that is, just as the water 
layer disappears into the surface of the 
cake. A honey syrup consisting of four 
parts of honey and one part of water is 
immediately poured over the cake, and 
the suction continued until the layer of 
honey syrup just disappears into the sur 
face. The proportion of honey syrup used 
is approximately three times the weight 
of filter-aid, this being 
just sufficient to water in 
the cake without any loss of honey syrup. 


amount usually 


replace the 


In this way any appreciable dilution of 
the honey is avoided, and no loss is in- 
curred, since the honey contained in the 
prepared filter-aid is incorporated in the 
mixing tank. The soft cake is then added 
to the honey in the mixing tank, and dis- 
persed by means of the slow speed agi- 
tator. It is important to incorporate the 
filter-aid thoroughly, so that it is uni 
formly distributed throughout the honey 
before the filtering operation is started. 


Costs 


obtained 
pro- 


It is estimated from results 
with the small plant that 
cessing honey by this method will range 
from 12 to 25 cents per 100 pounds, de 


costs of 


on the clarity desired, and the 
to be filtered daily. In general, 
filtered, the 
Almost half 


honey in 


pending 
quantity 
the larger the amount to be 
will be the 
results 


lower unit cost. 
this 


the press cake, so that the smallest pro 


cost from loss of 
portion of filter-aid that gives the desired 
clarity should be used. Some possible use 
for the honey remaining in the cake may 
be found, 

In honeys which have 
bidity than 
can be obtained by use of the 


an original tur 
clarity 


less average, good 
smaller 
which case 
better filtra 


tion rates obtained. Owing to large differ 


proportion of filter aid, in 


cake losses are reduced and 
ences in the behavior of various types of 
filtration 


influenced by a 


honey, rates vary considerably 


and are number of fac 
tors such as fioral type, density of honey, 
and nature and quantity of suspended 


matter present. Tupelo honey, for exam- 
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ple, filters much more slowly than clover 
honey of equivalent density, because of 
the presence of a somewhat greater pro 
portion of suspended matter. It is not al- 
ways possible, therefore, to state the ex- 
act proportion of filter-aid to use in order 
to obtain the desired degree of clarity, or 
to predict filtration 


general, light-colored 


the exact rates. In 


however, honeys, 


such as the clovers, orange, sage, mes- 
quite, alfalfa, and fireweed, of approxi- 
mately normal density, will be well elari 
fied and have a filtration 
gallons per square foot of filtering area 
per hour over a 4 to 5 hour filtration cycle, 
when filter aid equal to 4% per cent of the 
weight of the honey and a filtration tem 
perature of 140° F, $y increas 
ing the filtration temperature to 160° F., 
an increase of approximately 25 per cent 
in filtration rates is obtained, The propor- 
tion of filter-aid range 
and \% per cent of the weight of the hon 
ey filtered, % 


the upper limit commensurate with good 


rate of about 3 


are used. 


will between 4 


per cent to be considered 


economy. 

Honey processed in this manner retains 
its liquid state quite satisfactorily. Al 
though the time during which it is sub- 
jected to heat treatment is short, the man- 
ner in which the temperature is raised re 
sults in a uniform heating of every part 
of the that no part of it is 
overheated, or underheated, as is very 


honey, so 


likely to occur when large quantities are 
This treatment, 
hkelihood of 
in the honey small 


handled at time. 


therefore, 


one 
diminishes the 
leaving undissolved 
crystals, which would later serve as “nu 
clei” to 
crystals not dissolved by heat treatment 
back by the filter during the fil- 
operation. The mineral constitu 


start erystallization, since any 
are held 
tration 
ents, biological agents (enzymes) and all 
other 
are retained 


constituents of the 
The 
tent” of the honey, for instance, is found 


normal honey 


intact. “diastase con 
to be unaffected by the processing. Since 
one of the 
agents in honey, it is quickly destroyed 
other 
” therefore, 


“diastase” is most sensitive 


by excessive heating, or drastie 
treatment. The “diastase test, 
is used to detect overheating or other in 
jurious treatment to which honey may be 
The fact 


honey retains its diastase content intact 


subjected. that the processed 
is a very good indication that no injury 
has resulted from the processing. 

The filtered honey is brilliantly clear, 
and there is no tendency for formation 
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of surface scum layers, thus greatly en- 
hancing its appearance when packed in 
glass containers. Owing to the short pe- 
riod of exposure to processing tempera- 
ture, no detectable loss of the delicate 
honey flavor and aroma is incurred, which 
is of especial significance, since loss of 
the volatile flavoring constituents results 
in honey of nondescript flavor. The flavor 
of honey is perhaps its most valuable 
characteristic, so that when honey is sub- 
jected to treatment that results in injury 
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to its flavor, destruction of the property 
chiefly responsible for the advantageous 
position it occupies with respect to other 
saccharine liquids is brought about. A 
method for processing honey that results 
in retention of the original flavor intact, 
and in addition greatly improves the gen- 
eral appearance of the bottle product 
should serve as a stimulus to sales and 
consumption of honey. A small unit for 
processing honey by this method will be 
deseribed at the Valdosta meeting. 





Cellar vs. Outdoor Wintering 


H. H. SELWYN, B. Agr. 


Observations Based 
on 25 Years’ Ex- 
perience in Win- 
tering Bees 


We have read with inter- 
est the account of cellar 
wintering of bees as prac 
ticed by C. H. Pease in the 
October issue. We, too, were 
sold on cellar wintering here 
as long as twenty years ago. 
In fact, at that time in the 
vicinity of Ottawa very 
little was known of the pos 
sibilities of wintering bees 
by any other method. Our 
experience of cellar winter 
ing dates from 1909 and we 
have wintered a percentage 
of colonies in this manner 
continuously since that date, 
having built 
cellars at different times, each with a ¢ca- 
pacity for some 150 colonies. Our knowl- 


two concrete 


edge of outdoor wintering is of somewhat 
more recent date. We constructed the first 
patterned 
Morley Pettit, 
have used them 
sufficient now for over 
if opportunity offers 
would be in favor of handling all colonies 
in this manner as we lean more and more 
toward this plan of wintering. Some of 
the more cogent reasons for this change 
are as follows: 
Objections +o Cellar Wintering 


In our experience, ceilar-wintered bees 


ten quadruple winter cases, 
after 
along in 
since, We 


200 eolonies 


those evolved by 
1920 and ever 
have 


and 











Partial view of Chelsea, Quebec, yard. Protected on the west by 
dense woods, and on the east by high board fence. This yard 
goes into cases each autumn and has wintered consistently well 
for years. 


are bound to be a great deal 
of adverse weather both spring and fall. 
The construction of the single-walled hive 
permits no other alternative. This is par 
ticularly detrimental to the progress of 
the colony after setting out in spring. 
Consumption of stores in an effort to gen 
erate heat for the cluster is especially 
heavy. We have found a marked differ- 
ence in the amount of stores present at 


subject to 


time of fruit bloom between the two 
types of colonies. Almost invariably if 
fruit bloom is late or of short duration 


there is likelihood of many of the cellar- 
wintered coming dangerously 
near the point at this most 


eolonies 


starvation 
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critical period. So much so that we have 
had to hurry out feed at the last moment 
on more occasions than we care to men- 
tion. 

Indeed, with the heavy consumption of 
food at this time of year, both for brood 


rearing and the generating of heat, colo- 








Wakefield, Quebec, yard. A good deal of increase and colonies 
moved in for wintering, hence irregularity of position. This 


building, 


nies may slip into a perilous condition be 
fore the beekeeper is fully aware of the 
fact. Packed colonies, on the other hand, 
seem to conserve their food much better, 
both spring and fall, and it stands to rea 
son that such should be the ease. Certain 
it is that we have done but little spring 
feeding to colonies thus handled for years 
back. This in itself is a great recommen 
dation to pack outdoors. 

One of other 
years, with cellar-wintered bees, was not 


our worst anxieties, in 
so much the doubt of their successful win 
tering (the cellars having proven their 
worth) as the doubt of their 
springing. No matter how well fed they 
there 


successful 


might be at time of putting away, 


always seemed to he this tendency te 


ward a shortage of food just prior to the 
main honey flow, this situation being even 
worse in the event of cool cloudy weath 
er eurtailing nectar secretion at time of 
fruit bloom. 
Spring Dwindling Due to Long Cellar 
Confinement 
The general health of the 
would 


bees in pack 
better. They 
are not kept in confinement for such long 


ing cases seem to be 


— 
periods of time thout the opportunity 
of a cleansing flight as are cellar-wintered 
bees. The cause of a great deal of spring 
due to the 


dwindling is, undoubtedly, 


16x 30 feet, with concrete cellar, lies on a sandy 
plateau 60 feet above the Gotmeau River, which passes 100 
yards to the left. The scenery hereabout is rightly famous. 
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cellar-wintered 
bees which come forth in a distended con 
dition, and, before they regain their nor- 
mal strength, are swept down and numbed 
by cold winds, ete. Seldom do we see our 
packed colonies in anything like the dis 
tress common to those in the cellar. 


weakened condition of 


The matter of the preser 
vation of brood combs from 
year to year is worthy of 
cellar- 
colonies there is 
deterioration 
of comb due to damp and 
mold and the disintegrating 
of dead 


which 


consideration. In 
wintered 
considerable 


bees in colonies 
have perished. This 
spoiling of comb is rare in 
packed bees as moisture or 
mildew does not seem to oc 
cur in this form of winter 
ing. This may be because of 
better 
from 
the cluster and the absorp 


the opportunity for 
upward ventilation 


tive nature of the planer 


shavings above the quilt. 
As te any apprehension of the outcome 
of packing bees and leaving them ex 
posed to the vagaries of this climate, fif 
teen years has fully dispelled doubt in 
the matter. 


outdoors are 


Furthermore, bees wintered 
in units of four and groups 
of eighty to a hundred colonies, as a gen 
eral rule. The loss of a case of bees, or of 
perhaps a yvard at the most, is possibly 
due to a poor location, but never by any 


means is total extermination probable. 
No Cellar is Perfect 
Compare with this the cellar construct 
i whole 
perhaps 400 te 600 eolonies in one 


Even with the 


ed to earry 4 man’s investment, 
group 
hest of cellars, there is the 
possibility of something going wrong with 
stem 


the ventilation SV In our own experi 


ence, AS A CHE had one 


: in point, we have 
eellar fill with 


water due toa collapse of 
the tile drain. This occurred in the spring 
when the snow was melting rapidly. For- 
tunately, we diseovered the 
when the 

would have 


condition 
knee-high or we 
had in all probability a hun 
As it 
of carrying them out through icy water 


water was 


dred colonies drowned was, the job 


was quite an ordeal 

With the intense cold of long duration 
common to this region, there is also the 
in the form 


of hoar frost forming in the ventilation 


the danger of condensation 
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The Summerlea yard. A good many cases are not in use here at the present time. Some may be 
seen stacked to the right. 


shaft to such an extent that the move- 

ment of air may be seriously retarded. 
We have never liked the operation of 

putting bees away at the late date usu- 


ally observed for cellar-wintered bees. 
For several years past, they have been 
caught in banks of snow, covered with 


frozen sleet and firmly anchored to the 
ground. Slippery ground, 
(October 26 last it 
zero) and the sudden exertion of ecarry- 
colonies in a few 
hours, tends to make this side of the work 


near zero 


weather was 9 above 


ing upwards of 150 


decidedly 


This cellar-wintered 
bees were set out in snow up to the knees. 


d isagreeable. 


past spring our 
They had heen indoors for five and one- 
half months and were showing signs of 
great restlessness. It seemed to be a case 
of heavy losses either way. Trenches were 
dug in the snow and shavings seattered 
over the surrounding area to give them a 
this 
unpropitious start, this same yard gave 
a good account of itself before autumn. 
It should in stated that the 
spring of 1934 was one of the worst on 
this, the 
winter cases had a flight in March during 
a mild spell, and were resting contented- 
ly while we 


chanee to alight. Notwithstanding 


fairness be 


reeord. In eontrast to bees in 


were struggling to release 


those indoors. 

In large scale operations, such as most 
beekeepers have visions of at one time 
or another, bees packed in winter cases 


in outyards with one thoroughly up-to- 
date central plant for storage and han- 
dling of the crop is, to our way of think 
ing, by far the best proposition. In this 
manner 800 colonies can be efficiently and 
economically handled. 


Ottawa Experimental Apiaries Discard 
Cellar Wintering 


that the 
Bee Division, Central Experimental Farm, 
at Ottawa, has discarded cellar wintering 
entirely in 


It might here be mentioned 


favor of outdoor quadruple 
cases. In a report of their investigations 
into cellar wintering, published in 1925, 
the average amount of food consumed in 
the case of 25 colonies from time of enter- 
ing the cellar (November 17) to time of 
setting out (April 14) was 15 pounds per 
colony. This is about double the amount 
of stores which Mr. Pease states his bees 
consumed on the average over a period of 
years. The cellar used by the Bee Division 
is one of the best that money could con 
struct. However, it is not, as previously 
stated, the amount of eaten in 
wintering that counts. It is that consum- 
ed, wastefully more than not, in spring 
upbuild, 


honey 


The coneentration of large numbers of 
colonies in one group has grave dangers 
from the standpoint of the spread of 
Ameriean foulbrood. It was our misfor- 
tune the past year to experience this 
dread disease for the first time and had 





ese ea) 
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all our bees been centrally located, the 
probabilities are that we would have had 
to destroy hive. Not 
being aware of its introduction the pre 


practically every 


vious fall at a time when brood-rearing 
had 


activities ceased 


we were careless 
enough to allow robbing of several colo 
nies which had died during the winter. 
The result was that it was necessary to 


burn the entire contents of two yards. 
Fortunately, those in other localities were 
sufficiently far distant to 
This is a point in favor of dis 


not eontract 
disease. 
tributing colonies in a number of loeali 
ties. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
The A. I. 


wintered app oximately 500 colonies each 





Root Company at one time 


winter in a specially constructed ventilat 
We 


fifteen ve: 


ed underground bee cellar. gave up 


eellar wintering about irs 


mainly because of the labor involved in 
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hauling bees from out-apiaries late in the 
fall to the then the 


bees from the cellar to the outyards again 


eellar and hauling 


in the spring. It did not seem feasible 
to construct a bee cellar at each out-api 
ary. The apiary sites wer rented and 
not owned. M Selwyn mentions using 
quadruple eases for outdoor wintering. 


We have tried them. The \ do prov ide ade 


quate and eeonomical insulation. Our 
main objeetion to these cases is that the 
bees drift from one hive to another, enrly 
in the spring on the first flight day, also 
later in the spring when enses are re 
moved, One experience comes to mind, 
Cases were removed from a 100 colony api 
ary the forenoon of a cool, cloudy day 
The sun came out unexpectedly and of 
course the bees rushed out, beenme con 
fused and drifted badly. We prefer pack 
ing each colony. singh vith hives far 
enough apart to avoid drifting editor. 








Dr. Wilmon Newell, the man who originated and 
put into effect the only safe and sane way to 
treat American foulbrood. 


Pioneer Worker in 
Eradication of 
Disease 


E. R. ROOT 


A Man Who Fears the Protests 
of Neither Friends 


Nor Enemies 


In our Ju 


Issue, pug $04, 1 ref red 
to Dr. Wilmon Newell, executive head of 
the Florida State Plant Board, Dean o 
the College of Agriculture, and Directo 
of Research at the University of Florida 
at Gaines «, as the « ginatol if the 
only sane and safe treatment for stamping 
out foulbrood in Ameri It appears that 
he begat his ane and sufe treatment 
among his bees in Te xus and later ir Fle 
ida. In 1915 when he beean he of t 
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Florida State Plant Board, he insisted 
that the only safe treatment for American 
foulbrood was to stamp it out by burning 
the very day that the inspector found it. 
To that end his inspectors burned up all 
infected material the day they discovered 
it and then buried the ashes ina pit where 
the burning took place. 


Among the men who worked for Dr. 
Newell in Florida was Charles A. Reese, 
at present State Bee Inspector for Ohio. 
Mr. Reese became so impressed with this 
treatment that he began it in Ohio against 
the protests of the beekeepers. He talked 
it to the state bee inspectors for the whole 
of the United States. He kept telling them 
of his experience in Florida until the rest 
of the inspectors of the country have come 
to the conclusion that burning on the spot 
the very day the disease is discovered is 
the only method of making a 
clean-up. Today Florida enjoys the dis- 
tinction of freer from foulbrood 
than perhaps any state in the Union. Oth- 
er states are rapidly working toward the 


rational 
being 
same goal and their progress is measured 


almost by the this radical 
treatment was begun. 


year when 

Dr. Newell’s rise in the scientific world 
has been remarkable if not spectacular. In 
the language of the late Theodore Roose 
velt, he is one of the “useful men” who 
has left not only his impress upon the 
state of Florida, but all over the United 
States. His fight against foulbrood in the 
state of Florida, the methods he used later 
in stamping out the citrus canker and the 
Mediterranean fruit 
his head the wrath of beekeepers and the 
orange 
compelled to 


fly, called down on 


orchards he 
Undaunted he went 
ahead, with the result that the pests that 
seemed destined at one time to wipe out 


growers whose was 


burn, 


the whole citrus industry of Florida are 
under control. The industry was saved, 
but not until the Legislature had appro 
priated $125,000 and Dr. Newell had put 
to work some 6000 men to inspect and 
clean up as fast as they went along. The 
politicians tried to palm off some of their 
men for this job. No, sir. Newell would 
not appoint them unless they were fit, and 
most of them had no other recommenda 
tion then political pull. That “pull” was 
not enough to kick Dr. Newell out. He 
stayed on the job. 

It is the same man who in 1915 set the 
pace for the only safe and sane way of 
treating foulbrood among all the state 
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bee inspectors of the United States. It is 
only proper at this time that credit should 
be given Dr. Newell for what he has 
done. If he could attend the Valdosta 
meeting he would receive a most royal 
welcome from the beekeepers of the North 
as well as the South. 


Now, let us look into the history of this 
man’s remarkable rise that has placed him 
so prominently before the fruit and bee 
world. In looking up the volume “Who’s 
Who,” we find Dr. Wilmon Newell among 
the other celebrities. Here is what is said, 
and it speaks for itself: 

Newell, Wilmon, entomologist; b. Hull, Ia., 
Mar. 4, 1878: s. William J. and Elizabeth A 
(Anderson) N.; B. S., Ia. State Coll., 1897, 
M. S. 1899; received D. Se., 1920; m. Helen 
M., d. Dr. and Mrs. O. P. Mabee, of Galesburg, 
Ill., Feb. 12, 1907. Asst. entomologist, la. Agri 
cultural Expt. Sta., 1897-99, Ohio Agrl. Expt 
Sta., 1899-1902; asst. entomologist and apiarist, 
Tex. Agri. Expt. Sta., 1902-03; state entomolo 
gist of Ga., 1903-04; entomologist, La. Agrl 
Expt. Sta. and sec. and entomologist State 
Crop Pest Commn. of La., 1904-10; entomolo 
gist, Tex. Agrl. Expt. Sta. and state entomolo 
gist, 1910-1915; plant commr. Fla. State Plant 
Bd., 1915-; dean Coll. of Agr. and Dir. Expt 
Sta. and Agrl. Extension Div., U. of Fla., 1921-; 
Fellow A. A. A. S.; mem. Assn. Econ. Entomolo 
gists (pres. 1920), Assn. of Southern Agr! 
Workers (pres. 1929-30) Kappa Sigma, Al 
pha Zeta, Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Delta 
Mason (Shriner). Pres. Gainesville Rotary Club, 
1920-21. Home: 504 E. Church St., Gainesville, 
Fla 

While Dr. Newell, from 1899-1902, was 
connected with the Wooster Experi aent 
Station, he made one or two ealls at Me- 
dina. Modest then as he is now, little did 
[I think that this mere stripling of a 
boy, but six feet and some, would come 
to be one of the great entomologists and 
benefactors of the country. His rapid 
advancement from state to state to posi- 
tions of greater authority and power, his 
extreme modesty, his honesty, his fearless 
ness of the threats of pol.ticians has made 
him what he is. It is no mean honor to 
be a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, to be a 
member of the Association of Economie 
Entomologists, to be president of it in 
1920, to hold the triple position that he has 
now held for so many years in Florida, 
and, last of all, to be honored by a sketch 
in the book, “Who’s Who.” 

T ean not close this sketch without say- 
ing that Dr. Newell was not only a prac- 
tical beekeeper, but he did some research 
work in proof of the Dzierzon theory, in 
drones and parthenogenesis. Does he have 
bees now? No, but his heart is in beekeep- 
ing, and some day he hopes to keep bees 
again.—K. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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From the Field of Experience 





CELLAR WINTERING SATISFACTORY 


Success Depends Largely on Having Prop- 
erly Constructed Cellars 


Some writers argue against cellar win 
tering in the North, claiming that the bees 
need much attention in the rise and fall 
of outside temperature. In our nearly 30 
years of cellar wintering here in northern 
Indiana, we have not found such attention 
necessary. If t= cellar is” properly 
constructed and well insulated and has 
the correct means of ventilation, and if 
the number of colonies is not too large or 
too small for the space occupied, there is 
no need for disturbing the bees. 

With a large number of colonies in a 
small cellar the temperature may run 
high when it warms up outside, or if only 
a few colonies are placed in a large cel 
lar, the temperature may fall too low. 
Also, if the cellar extends above ground, 
there is apt to be trouble from either high 
or low temperatures. 

In our cellars it seldom varies more 
than two or three degrees from 45 
throughout the winter. We never have 
found it necessary to resort to artificial 
heating or cooling and our winter losses 


are almost negligible. 








Some beekeepers make the mistake of 
leaving the bees in the cellar too late in 
the spring or until the weather becomes 
warm. In this latitude they should be 
taken out as soon after Mareh 15 as 
weather conditions will permit and not 
left inside until the willows bloom. 

It is true that very few cellars under 
dwelling houses are fit for wintering bees 
and that it would not pay to construct an 
expensive cellar for ten or twenty colo 
nies, as stated by Mr. Latham in Novem 
ber Gleanings, but I contend that where 
one is permanently located with a yard of 
100 or more colonies a properly construct 
ed cellar will pay big dividends. It will 
pay in the smaller consumption of stores, 
in reduced depreciation of hive equipment, 
in fewer colony losses, and in the saving 
of an immense amount of labor in pack 
ing hives for winter.-E, 8S. Miller, Val 


paraiso, Indiana, 





HANDY CARRIER ON CAR BUMPERS 


Ingenious Way of Rigging Up One’s Au 
tomobile to Carry Small Loads 


For small or light loads one does not 


like to bother with a trailer or take a 





vs ray, > 


Pig. 1.—-This handy carrier fits on the car bumpers. 
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Fig. 2.—-Underside of the carrier showing the projections which fit over the bumpers. 


truck out to the apiary. This handy car 


rier, Fig. 1, is just the thing to use. On it 
one can easily carry eight deep supers or 


the 
addition to a 


shallow 
inside of the 


sixteen or more of supers 


these in few 
car. 

To make this carrier, little material is 
required, And 
found 


that little will usually be 


seattered around or stored some- 


where on the place, 

Fig. 2 shows the under side of the car 
rier. A projection slips over the bumpers, 
at just the proper place to carry and keep 
in place. On the front side, 
another fits under the 
edge of the ear body. No bolts are 


the carrie 
projection back 
needed 
to hold the carrier in place. To put it on 
the ear, the body 
a short distance and down over the bump 


simply slip it in under 
ers. A single upward movement removes 
it when not in use. 

When the load is in place one may run 
around it so that 
tip or bump off. 
Nebraska. 


a rope or wire the su 


pers will not jar, Benj. 


Nielsen, Aurora, 





PEASE VS. PEASE 


This Mr. Pease Winters Outdoors. Is the 
Other Mr. Pease’s Middle Name “Henry?” 


When you read of a man with the same 
take 
and the interest is quickened when you 
find his given name and also the middle 


surname as yours you some notice, 


letter is the same as yours; but when you 
find he is interested in the same subjects 
as vourself then the interest in the name 
grows to a point where you want to meet 
the Mr. Charles H. 
Canaan, Conn., beekeeper, may I present 
Mr. Charles H. Pease of Marlboro, N. H., 


heekeepe r? 


owner. So. Pease of 


For years I have been reading of and 
about Charles H. of Canaan, 
Conn., who has made some notable suecess 


one Pease 
in beekeeping and honey production and, 
may I add, poetry. It so happens that 
aside from the poetical side, our tastes are 
much in line as to beekeeping, although | 
do not consider myself much to brag about 
as a beekeeper. 

L do not follow altogether Mr. Pease of 
Canaan, as to the merits of cellar winter- 
ing. Probably it is all right for him, but 
I winter 100 per cent outdoors so why 
change and get a backache? I 

double-walled 
hives have not 


use a 10 


frame Buckeye hive, and 


some of my been moved 
for five vears and more. I run for section 
honey altogether. I use a half-depth food 
taken off in the 
spring until filled with early clover honey. 
May 4 to 10 IJ look over all the colonies, 
make sure the queen is downstairs, put on 
an exeluder, then when the brood in the 
food 


chamber which is not 


chamber has all come out and the 











double-walled hive without cover, 
around food chamber. 


Buckeye 
showing packed rim 
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chamber is pretty full of new honey, | 


raise it and put a section super under. 
The bees have to go over the sections to 
get into the food chamber above, so when 
the food chamber is full of honey I take 
it off and the 


the section 


continue to work in 
The food 
store for the bees that made it and give it 
back to them in the fall. 

After the honey 
sections are off, I 


bees 


supers. chamber I 


flow is over and all 
take off the execluder, 
put on this food chamber filled with nice 
honey for the winter, put on the chaff tray 
and the packed rim around the food cham 
ber, then the telescope cover and a stone 
on top of that, close entrances as needed, 
and all is done till spring when history 
repeats itself. 

I have no trouble getting work started 
in the supers, and do not have to feed as I 
figure the bees have a right to provide 
for their winter stores before they work 
for me. My bees winter well and if snow 
does not cover them up sufficiently I go 
out and help with a snow shovel. I do not 
believe will smother and it 
sure makes a warm blanket. 

And now Mr. Charles H. (?) 
Canaan, Conn., I am just curious and won- 
der what’s Mine’s 
“Henry.” Some day I am coming down to 


Charles H. 


snow bees, 


Pease of 
middle 


your name. 


see you. Good winter to vou! 
Pease, Marlboro, N. H. 





MOVING BEES A SHORT DISTANCE 


This Is One Way Where the Bees Do Not 
Realize They Are Being Fooled 


On page 630, someone asks how to move 
short distance, and the 
swer is given. To move the hives a 


bees a usual an 
foot 
or so each day, or to move them two or 
three miles away for week or so and then 
put them into their new location, is not 
work and bother. 

About the year 1898, I had occasion to 


move a 


desirable. Too much 


few hives from the north side of 
the dwelling house to the south 
distance of 90 to 100 feet. A_ brilliant 
idea tried it. The ex 
periment was most decidedly successful. 

Wt Vv J have never 
know. I 


rate. I would also suggest to the beeware 


side, a 


came to me and I 


made this public |] 


do not will do so now, at any 
manufacturers the advisability of adding 
the little device I am about to 


to their supply list. 


describe 
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I nailed two long strips of half-inch 
stock to The 
were about three inches by four and the 
long pieces a little less than the width of 


two short ones. short ends 


the hives. In the front of the box thus 
resulting which had ends, top and one 
side, but was open back and bottom, | 


bored three holes, 4% or % ineh. This box 
like device was placed on the alighting- 
board enclosing the entire entrance. This 
was done while the bees were not flying. 

Almost no bees returned to the old loca 
tion, only about two or three hundred. I 
have tried the device at other times and 
never have had a serious number of bees 
return, thus about 


ee 


Two colonies moved 








y = ~-aag i s : — 
‘ ° a Q x, 
. wit — = ~— 
> fa 








This device causes the bees to mark their loca- 
tion so they can be moved short distances with 
out loss. 


200 feet of about 


5000 bees. The moving was done during a 


returned to the extent 
good honey flow and many bees went out 
that they did not note the 
location. A small decoy hive 
caught these bees and they were returned 
to their locate the 


so eagerly 
change of 
hive, few failing to 
site after that. 


The device works in this way: 


new 
The en 
trance is enclosed so completely that it 
The 
strange 


hive 
with three 
small circles of light. Puzzled they craw! 
about till they these 
ings and, with few exceptions, 
new site as they take flight. 
With an extremely strong colony in hot 


is dark, bees come out of the 


into a world two ol 


reach small open 


mark the 


weather, it would be well to give some 
place an 
the cover. 


Norwichtown, Conn. 


ventilation or else empty 


Allen 


body 


on top under Latham, 





NOVEL METHOD OF WINTERING 


Ample Stores, Also Protection from Winds 
Mean Much in Successful Wintering 

t usual 
with 

sufficient elbow room between each group. 


outside, I 


lv keep hives in pairs in long rows, 


In wintering my bees 


It is essential to have young and vigorous 
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queens. If the bees do not have enough 
winter stores, I give them combs of hon- 
ey. I like to add a shallow super below 
the hive or brood chamber, with more or 
less honey, so each colony has at least 50 
pounds of honey. If a colony needs a full 
super of honey I may put it on top of 
the brood nest rather than below. 

If I have any scattered hives about the 
yard, they are gathered up and placed in 
the spaces between the groups, so as to 
row of hives. They 


have a continuous 


In the cold of South Dakota the bees need lots of packing. 


should be raised up on bricks or blocks of 
kind four to six inches from the 
ground, and then packed underneath and 
between with leaves or chaff. When this is 
done a roll of chicken netting, 24 inches 
wide is rolled out on top of the hives, 
then fastened to a post at each end of the 
row. The lower edge is fastened to the 
front of the hive just below the handhole, 
with small staples. Stakes are cut to a 
suitable length to support the top of the 
fence, and are driven into the ground in 
front of the hives, six or seven feet apart. 


some 


For upward ventilation, place a piece 
of screen over the escape hole in the in 
ner cover, and then fill in with leaves or 
chaff, shallow in front, but two or three 
inches at back. Put on the telescope cov 
er, letting it rest on the hive in front and 
on blocks (% ineh) under the cover in the 
back, If the cover is put on tight, moisture 
will gather on top of the inner cover. 
Now, pack three or four inches of straw 
between the netting and the front of the 
hives letting the netting sag and bag a 
little. Next roll out the 
(about three feet high) and set it up 
against the back of the hives while the 
steel posts are driven 12 to 20 inches from 
the hives to allow that much packing be- 
hind. Stretch the fence and finish packing 
back of and on top of hives not less than 


mesh fence 


es Ban sere 
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a foot on top and round it off to shed wa- 
ter. 

Put on a strip of tar paper along the 
ridge (36 inches wide will do) and tie it 
down with wire or twin, by passing it 
under the top wire of fence at back and 
front, in If the wind 
is liable to rip it off, place the lath along 
the edges of the paper to hold it down. 

I have lost hundreds of colonies of bees 
during my experimenting, and I have tried 


a zigzag fashion. 


every conceivable method of packing. I 
finally discovered why bees 
in old with cracks 
and them, would 
come through strong, when 
those in good hives would be 
dead in spring. Moisture 
would gather at the front 
of good hives, and in cold 


hives, 


holes in 


weather would freeze the 
entrance shut. The _ bees 
soon would get warm and 


start brood-rearing, and the 
air would soon get foul. The 
bees discovered they were 
shut in, and they soon got 
excited and finally smothered. The secret 
hole *% ineh, about three 
inches from the bottom, in front of hive. 


is to bore a 

I also want the row to face south, so 
the sun ean shine on the front of the hive 
when bees fly in the winter. It is very 
important to have a good grove for wind 
protection, for winter 
The 


June in this territory. In cold weather I 


as well as spring. 


bees need not be disturbed before 


close the entrances to two inches by “% 
inches.—L. A. Syverud, Aberdeen, S. D. 

{It has been said that a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link. It might be 
said that the 
effective 
seem as though the weakest point in Mr. 


insulation of a hive is as 


as its weakest point. It would 


Syverud’s insulation is the lower part of 
the fronts of the hives. Upward ventila 
tion, mentioned by Mr. Syverud, is un- 


necessary if enough insulation for colo 
nies is provided to prevent the air sur 
rounding the cluster of bees from reach- 
ing the dew 


colonies in the 


point. Comparatively few 
North are thus insulated. 
The small auger hole above the main en 
trance works tried 
the experiment of closing the main en 
double-walled 


well. One winter we 


trance on 150 eolonies in 


Buckeye hives, leaving only a %-ineh hole 
three inches above the main entrance. 


Every colony wintered well. 


-Editor. ] 
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SILENT HONEY SALESMEN 


Signs Giving Reasons for Using Honey Re- 
sult in More Sales 

It is quite all right to adopt honey slo- 
gans such as, “Nature’s Health Sweet,” 
“Sweeten Your Life With Honey,’ and 
“Use More Honey,” and to put these on 
But result if we 
give people reasons for using honey, sug- 
gest practical uses and what foods to use 


our signs. more sales 


with honey. 
The very newness and definiteness of 
these little messages, coupled with the 


main display, have resulted in greatly in- 
creased sales for us. 
Seven of these little signs are placed 


fanwise around the large sign and dis- 
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these definite ideas where the buyer can 
read for himself, often causes the cus- 
tomer to buy a larger amount than orig- 
inally intended. 

Select a good magazine, and turning its 
pages make note of the advertising that 
is a direct appeal to mothers concerning 
the welfare of their children. How many 
advertisers capitalize on this profitable 
way of securing business! The ones who 
have honey to sell should not overlook 
this excellent point in offering honey. 

Easily read by the passing motorist 
these signs start the work of urging peo- 
vle to buy even before they come to the 
idea of stopping. One little message often 
proves to be the deciding factor in caus- 
ing the prospective buyer to make up his 
mind. Silent salesmen, indeed! 








IMPROVES 


ClO Fruits 


These small signs arranged fan-shape around a large honey-for-sale sigm gives some of the reasons 
why honey should be eaten. 


play stand. They are made of inch mate- 
rial and are ten inches wide and twenty- 
two inches long. The corners are cut out 
in, modernistic design and the painted 
stiips at the sides are orange and Chinese 
rel, carrying out the idea of the large 
sign. Lettering is done in 
When fastened on the two by four up- 
rights, the signs are approximately thirty 
inches high. 

For our advertising messages we chose 
the following subjects: 1. Instant Energy 
Food; 2. Improves Acid Fruits; 3. Use 
Honey in Candy, Cookies, etc.; 4. Safe 
Sweet for Children; 5. Finest Sweet Clo- 
ver Honey; 6. Honey, a Mild Laxative; 
7. Fine for Tea and Coffee. 

These silent salesmen present an excel- 
lent sales talk. Frequently those stopping 
to buy must be given an additional fact or 
inducement to complete the sale. It is 
often difficult to think of these selling 
points on the spur of the moment. One of 


Chinese red. 


This idea has proven to be the best 
idea we have worked out so far for the 
advancing of sales in roadside selling. We 
have received many compliments from 
business men and people from cities who 
are used to signs designed to promote buy- 
ing.—Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 





DOES IT PAY TO WINTER BEES? 


A Dialogue Between Two Beekeepers in a 
Manitoba Apiary 

The scene is in apiary in the Red River 
Valley, Manitoba, Canada. It is beauti- 
fully situated among tall ash, oak, and 
maple trees, which at the time, middle 
September, are glowing in their exquisite 
fall colors. The owner of the apiary, whom 
we will call Jim, is receiving a visit from 
Ben, another beekeeper, whose friendship 
dates from a number of years ago, but 
whom Jim usually meets only at a conven- 
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tion in mid-winter, and on a field day once 
in summer. The extracting house, still 
sticky from the crop, has been visited, 
and the beekeepers are now looking at 
the cellar beneath it. 

Ben: So this is where you do your bee- 
keeping in winter. Looks dry enough, and 
I see you have it dug into the bank and 
well insulated. 

Jim: work into 
that inches of 
planer shavings between the floors of the 
extracting house to add 
ventilators up into the 
But I do not think we 
away this year. 

Ben: Not going to 
everything, eh? 


Yes, we put a lot of 
eellar, and there is ten 
insulation, and 
building above. 
will put any bees 
winter any? Kill 

Jim: No, we are not so cruel as to kill 
our bees—we just take back the hives 
and combs we loaned them in the spring 
and shake them out on the ground. 

sen: “The tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel,” so says the good book. I’m 
glad you don’t have to be kind to me. 

Jim: Seriously, though, I don’t believe 
that it pays to winter bees in this climate. 
We have to give them 40 pounds of hon- 
ey, and this year we realized eight cents 
net. That is $3.20. By buying in lots of 
250 or more we get the minimum price of 
$2.08%4, and when we have paid the ex- 
press we lay them down here at $2.70. 
That saves 50 cents a colony, and we have 
no risk of loss. 

gen: How do treat them on ar- 
rival? 

Jim: We give them old combs contain- 
ing about 10 pounds of stores and we or- 
der from 5 to 10 per cent of extra queens 
to come right along after the packages, 
to take care of supersedure. 


you 


sen: Then you have to revise your com- 
parative Instead of saving 40 
pounds of honey, you save only 30, and 
you have those queens to pay for, and 
besides some packages go bad anyway, 
even when you have queens to give them. 
Jim: True, but some of your wintered 
colonies go bad in spring, even when they 
come out looking pretty good in April. 
Ben: Well, there are no arguments in 
favor of bad wintering. The only argu 
ments I know are in favor of good winter 
ing—95 per cent saved, and 80 per cent 
or better or first class strong colonies on 
June 1. 
Jim: 


eosts. 


Well, this last year, 1934, there 
weren’t any good strong colonies in early 
June, either from packages or over-win- 
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tered colonies. We had dry, cold weather, 
and there was practically no natural flow 
from early flowers, and no pollen, and 
they all dwindled alike until about June 
10. 

gen: What about other years? 

Jim: Well, in years when there was a 
heavy flow from sweet clover in August, 
the packages, particularly the late ones 
which arrived about May 10, made big 
crops. But in years like the last two, when 
the best flow was from June 15 to July 
15, the package bees did not build up in 
time. Some of the wintered colonies were 
on the job, though. 

Ben: Ever try any real late packages? 

Jim: Yes, this year we got 25 on July 
i0. They came through in less than four 
days perfect condition. 
They were queenless packages and used 
to strengthen some weaker colonies. We 
had a eurious ease of drifting. One of 
our yards was in a timothy pasture, and 
after the bees were located we left them 
alone for about two weeks—it was bee 
moving time, and there was some bad 
weather. When we came back the timothy 
kad shot up and formed a smooth table 


and arrived in 


just level with the tops of the hives. We 


nearly drove onto some of the hives, so 
well were they covered. The bees had 
flown out and had no landmarks, so drift- 
ed to the corner hives and the back row 
which were immensely strong, while some 
in the center had gone down to mere nu- 
clei. The queenless packages put these 
back into good condition in short order. 

Ben: I suppose that you got a big crop 
from that yard? 

Jim: Just fair. The dry weather spoiled 
the August flow. 

Ben: Well, I must be going. I think I 
shall winter some of my bees—the strong- 
est and best and buy packages for re- 
placements and some of those late ones 
to stiffen up weaklings. By the bye, how’s 
vour hoy getting on at college? 

Jim: He’s having an awful time trying 
to decide what to study that will be use- 
ful to him in after years. 

Ben: Well, I must be going. I think I 
a course in guessing because that is what 
he will have to do most of, when he gets 
to be a full-fledged beekeeper. Good-bye, 
see you at convention. 

Jim: Good-bye. Say, I have to give a 
paper on “Wintering Bees,” at conven- 
tion. I wish you would write me a few 
ideas on the subject, if you have time.— 
Hy W. Sanders, Morris, Manitoba, Can. 
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SPINSTER JANE sAYS— 





Last night, November 11, and Armis- 
tice, Day, we had our first real freeze-up, 
and this morning it is impossible for John 
to plow, though the fall plowing is not 
finished. We are all shivering in antici 


pation of another rigorous winter, but 
surely there can not be two such winters 
as last in succession. Honey Boy (Jr.) 


trapped a fox, and the fur is very thick. 
Can that old Indian prophecy be 

Looking from the window I see my two 
wintering-cases of bees, and I know that 
given a all 
thrqugh in fine shape. All are strong as we 
united the 
frame super of delicious well-capped hon 
of the 
I gave away one frame to an old 
You see I do not 


right? 


proper winter, should come 


weaker ones, having a ten 


ey from one colonies united, to 
feed. 
man who is seriously ill. 
harbor my distrust of the sex when one 
is really down and helpless. It is just the 
big, conceited, he-men variety, that make 
me irritable and downright cross. I have 
four extra strong colonies, two requiring 
a super, ten-frame hives at that. On lift 
ing one, Boy declared it weighed well over 
one hundred pounds. We used the news 
paper method in uniting, and it worked 
out) splendidly. We really find the ten- 
fraine hives best. They are so much room 
ier, and if heavier to handle, well, there 
is always one of John’s boys at home. 
Next spring may see a decided change 
in our Honey Boy may return and 
go into beekeeping for keeps 
me. His health is not so good in the city, 
and he yearns for the woods, the big open 
spaces, fields of fragrant clover, and, in 
cidentally, No 
time-clocks to punch, no more pompous 
bosses to demand “their” ideas put into 
forte, willy nilly. Then Spinster Jane 
will have more really worth-while things 
to lwrite about, but, just the 
will hold on to a few colonies for keeps, 


bees. 


so he tells 


his independence. more 


same, she 
just to keep from growing old. A few bee 
stings cure more than rheumatism. They 
are a guaranteed eure for indolenece and 
prevent one going into a state of senile 
dotage. 

near. Already 
knitting needles are clicking away, mak 
ing distribute where 


most needed. They will stop only when 


Christmas is very my 


warm articles to 
my purse gives out. Gifts are essential at 
Christmas, tf only to of 
greatest Gift, that first Christmas, and to 


remind us our 
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instil into us the spirit of self sacrifice, 
and good will. 

We throughout the 
Christian nations, in our homes and in our 


pray every day 
schools and colleges, “Thy will be done,” 
yet we harbor hard feelings toward many 


of our neighbors, forgetting the message 


the angels gave to the shepherds, that 
memorable morning when Christ was 
born: “Good will toward all men.” We 


preach peace but we do not practice it. 


Communities are only nations in minia 
ture. If there 


community, why is it to be cast up against 


is diseord and feuds in a 
nations where they quarrel? The seed of 
peace, sown and incustriously eultivated, 
first in the home, then in the community, 
throughout coun 
the 


see 


must spread and grow 
That 
Christmas 


hasten 
should 


nations. will 
this 


old feuds, old enmities, and petty dislikes 


tries and 


millenium. If 
wiped out, what a memorable Christmas 
it would be! 

Honeybees, thousands of them shut in 
together, spend the winter without bick- 
ering. In summer they seldom fight. Each 
colony attends strietly to the business of 
that colony. Oh that humans would copy 
When 


away 


them! food is scaree the stronger 
take the 
humans, not only because of hunger. They 
eall it thrift, good business, and pat 
themselves the back for their clever 
bargaining. Why not think of the other 
fellow while? are sup- 
posed to be less than human, being guided 
by instinct rather than by intelligence, 
vet often they put us to shame. Let this 
put a so-called 
cleverness. We are our brother’s keeper. 


from weaker, but so do 


on 


onee in a Bees 


Christmas stop to such 


Merry Christmas to all.—Spinster Jane. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


Regarding the food chamber, we bave 
used it for vears. The name only is new 
to us. We used to use the shallow super 
for winter stores only. It lot of 
trouble to lift it and keep it on top over 
the queen excluder and on top of the su- 
pers. We now keep this food chamber on 
top of the pacing the 
queen excluder on top of the food cham- 
ber, thus giving the queen lots of brood 


was a 


brood frames, 


space. 

When taking off tke last extracting, 
there is usually little brood in the food 
chamber and it is usually well filled with 

(Continued on page 755.) 
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Editorials 





Just as we go to 


1935 Bee and 
f press we have a let- 
Queen Prices ter from Thos. At- 
Submitted chison, State Api 
ary Inspector of 
by A. A. A. 


Alabama, which 
reads as follows: 


You no doubt know by this time that the 
prices on package bees and queens, approved 
by the Board of Control, was turned down in 
Washington, and the Washington officials sub 
mitted a price that they would be willing to 
approve, and this price is without any discount 
whatsoever to dealers or beekeepers’ associa 
tions. In other words, we have now $2.45 for 
two-pound packages and $3.15 for three-pound 
packages and 75 cents for queens. and this 
price is to everybody with no discounts, regard 
less of the number of packages or queens pur 
chased. However, this has not been approved 
yet, and probably will be up for discussion at 
Valdosta, Georgia. I do not personally believe 
this is fair as we should have some discount 
to bee supply dealers, state beekeepers’ 
ciations, mail order houses and one shipper to 
another, but it seems that Wash ngton is not 
willing to approve any discounts at all. How 
ever, | believe if the right pressure was brought 
on the Secretary of Agriculture, we could get 
a fair discount to wholesalers 


The following is a paragraph of a re- 
cent letter by one of the prominent south- 
ern shippers: 


The new price arrangement for 1935, with 
one price and no discount, is a rather hard 
blow to large buyers, dealers and associations. 
We have all been educated to the viewpoint 
that the quantity buyer is entitled to a dis- 
count and I think that is right. It costs a lot 
less to handle one order of five hundred pack 
ages than to handle thirty or forty orders of 
the same quantity. So far as dealers are con 
cerned they are pretty good fellows to have, 
for they know local conditions and in most 
cases are boosters for business. Good contact 
men. In some places, Saskatchewan for exam 
ple, associations are necessary. The difficulty 
of language, exchange, etc., makes it necessary 
for orders to be placed in many cases through a 
central agency. Without a central agency the 
volume of business will be greatly reduced 
As long as such agencies serve a useful pur 
pose and reduce the cost of distribution, both 
to the producer and consumer, it seems to me 
they should be allowed to benefit by it, and 
exist. The proposed one-price to all will elimi 
nate them, it seems to me 

According to the latest information on 
this matter, it now appears that the above 
mentioned prices are simply minimum 
prices submitted by Washington. 

If shippers decide to establish higher 
retail prices on packages sold singly, or 
in small lots, all well and good. In ease 
this is done, the differences hetween the 
minimum prices to retail 
prices must be wide enough to allow the 
dealer a reasonable margin of profit, or 


the dealer will not buy bees. Of course, 


dealers and 


this will come up for discussion at the 


Valdosta meeting. 


eee 
Selling from Some _ beekeepers 
may be wondering 


Honey Tank how they can dis- 
pose of their honey 
Various methods of 
selling are being practiced. One of the 
simplest methods is that of selling direct 


crops to advantage. 


from the heney tank to eustomers who 
bring their own honey containers to be 
filled. 
suitable for weighing the honey as it is 
drawn from the tank into the containers. 


This necessitates having a scale 


To be successful in this undertaking, 
the beekeeper must in some way let the 
public know he has honey to sell. This 
advertising, either by word of 
mouth, or the printed page. A small elas- 


means 


sified advertisement run regularly in the 
local newspaper appears to be the most 
economical means of advertising. A neat 
roadside, or on the 
front of the house 
where the honey is offered for sale t-lls 
people where to stop. This honey sign 
should be referred to in the advertisement 
in order to make it easier for prospective 
customers who have read the advertise- 
ment to find the right place. 

This type of honey selling saves the 
cost of containers, labels and paste, also 
delivery This saving 
should be passed on to honey customers. 
If it isn’t, not much honey will be sold. 
When the price is reasonable and fair, 
people will buy. 

The three factors that make for success 
are persistent and consistent 
ing, high quality of honey offered, and 
service—with a 


honey sign on the 
side of the street in 


possible charges. 


advertis- 


smile. 
ece 


The New 1935 For a year back the 

te Senior Editor has 
Edition ofthe been hard at work 
ABC and XYZ 


on a new edition of 
this work. It will 
of Bee Culture 


have more new mat- 
ter than any pre- 
vious edition, and all the other material 
has had changes. All important subjects 








ase ass 
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authorities for 


before 


submitted to 
and 


have been 
their 


they went to press. 


suggestions criticisms 

The volume will contain over twice as 
much matter on honey and its uses as the 
old edition. It will have, for example, as 
entirely new, articles on Honey, Acidity 
of; Honey Antiseptic; Honey, Athletes, 
Use of; Honey Beverages; Honey, Bibli- 
ography of; Honey Butter; 
dies; Honey, Cooking Value of; Honey in 
Cosmetics; Honey, Honey, 
Filtration of; Honey, Flavors of; Honey, 
Food and Medicinal Value of; Honey, 
Heat Effect on; Honey Ice Cream; Honey 
in Infant Feeding; Honey, Mineral Con 
stituents of; Honey, Sensitization of; 
Honey, Sweetness of, ete. These subjects, 


Honey Can- 


Enzymes in; 


never before discussed in work, are 
all important, because they help the sale 


of honey and show how honey is used with 


any 


other foods. 


Further on in the work one will find 
such subjects as Sweet Clover entirely 
rewritten. This is important because it is 


now the principle honey plant in the 
United States. 
The new volume will be ready for dis 
tribution about March 1, 1935, 
eee 


Along in late 70’s 
and early 80’s of the 
last century there 
was some silly talk 


Acidity of 
Honey 


to the affect that 
as trowels to form the cappings of honey 


bees use their stings 


combs and that when the job is done they 
thrust their stings through the cappings 
and thereby inject bee poison, supposedly 
formic acid, into the honey. As this acid 
is antiseptic, it that 
was a preservative. 

Although the sting trowel theory was 
absurd on the face of it, it occupied col 
umns and columns of space in some bee 
journals at the time. From there it found 
its way into the public press carrying the 
implication that honey contains a poison 
and therefore is not fit to eat. Even some 
medical men hold that it is the formie 
acid that causes the slightly burning sen- 
sation when honey is eaten. 

In the first place it is doubtful if for 
mic acid is the active constituent in bee 
venom. In the 
proven that the 
and citrie and not formic and that while 


was argued honey 


second place, it is now 


acid in honey is malic 
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the latter may be present, it will at most 
little to have any 
effect one way or the other. Malice acid is 
that which is found in apples and other 
fruits, and, of course, is harmless. Citrie 
acid is found in all citrus fruit like or- 
anges, grapefruit and lemons. 


be only a trace, too 


The following references gathered by 
W. J. Nolan of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C., should dispel the 
old heresy that formic acid is an active 
constituent in honey. 


Theodor Merl. Zeitschrift fur die Untersu- 
‘hung der Nahrung und Genussmittel, Vol. 42, p. 
250, reported that no formic aci@ was found in 
bees. 

A. Hilger, ibid., Vol. 8, pp. 110-126, reported 
malic acid as a normal constituent of floral and 
coniferous honeys. 

A. Heiduschka and G. Kaufman, ibid., Vol. 
21, p. 375, determined volatile acids, including 
formic acid, on six samples and found very 
little formic acid. The same authors, Suddeut- 
sche Apotheka Zeitung, Vol. 53, pp. 118-119; 
abstracted in Zeit. f. d. Unt. d. Nahr. u. Gen- 
ussm. Vol. 32. p. 472, reported the presence of 


formic, lactic, malic, phosphoric and tartaric 
acids. 
K. F. Farnsteiner, Zeit. f. d. Unt. d. Nahr. u. 


Genussm,. Vol. 15, p. 598, reported the acidity 
of honey as being due only about one-tenth to 
formic acid and the rest mainly to malice acid. 
This reference also gives a literature review of 
the question of formic acid in honey up to 
1908. 

The Entwurffe zur Festsetzungen uber Leb- 
ensmittel of the Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte. 
Feft 1; Honig 1912 (7?) or 1917 (2%), reported 
the acidity of honey as due to malie acid with 
perhaps traces of formic acid. 

E. K. Nelson and H. H. Mottern, Divi- 
sion of Food Research Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, Washington, D. C., after 
some very careful work reported that 
malie and citrie acids were found in all 
samples of honey examined and that for- 
mie acid, formerly assumed to be an im- 
portant acid in honey, is present in a rela- 
tively small amount. 

It should be remarked perhaps that 
while the analyses of honey often show 
formie acid, that the chemists making 
such determinations jumped to the con- 
that the acid found was formie. 


clusion 


Standardizing In the beekeeping 


: industry, as in other 
Equipment industries, there is a 


need for standariza- 
tion of equipment. It has been said that 
a diversity of makes and sizes of hives in 
the apiary is an abomination to 
good beekeeping. Certainly eight-frame, 
ten-frame and other of hives do 
not get on well together in the same api- 
ary. They require different width supers, 
queen execluders, bee escape boards, ete. 
Commercial beekeepers who buy apiaries 


same 


sizes 
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are likely to acquire a variety of types 
and sizes of hives. It is economy in the 
end to discard all odd-sized equipment 
and adopt some recognized standard hive. 
The use of standard equipment through- 
out an apiary or series of apiaries, sim 
plifies apiary management, reduces the 
cost of producing honey, and widens the 
margin of profit in beekeeping. 


Mr. G. G. Puett, see- 
retary of the South- 
ern States Beekeep- 
ers’ Federation, who 


Low Rates for 
Lodging 
and Meals 


lives close to Val 
dosta, writes the 
following letter, which speaks for itself: 


Mr. E, R. Root, Editor, Medina, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: There was held in the office of the 
Puett Company on Tuesday, October 30, 1954, 
a meeting ot the beekeepers of this section of 
Georgia. The details of holding the convention 
were taken up and various committes ap 
pointed. 

Mr. A. V. Dowling of 118 West Hill Avenue, 
Valdosta, Ga., will be in charge of all local 
arrangements of all displays. Mr. Dowling 
should be contacted for space in the exhibition 
room. All beekeepers’ supply manufacturers 
and those allied with industry should let it be 
known as early as possible the type of exhibit 
they want to make and the amount of space 
required. 

Judging from the amount of correspondence 
being handled by beekeepers of south Georgia, 
the tourist camps, hotels, and the Chamber of 
Commerce, there will be undoubtedly the largest 
convention held. The Georgia beekeepers are 
very enthusiastic. The writer as Secretary of 
the Southern Federation, is convinced that this 
meeting will be far above our fondest expecta- 
tion when it was proposed. If you do not want 
to miss the greatest event ever held, you had 
better be here. 

The citizens of the convention city are real- 
ly alive as to what is going to take place 
Hotel men and business men of all kinds have 
firmly expressed their desire to eliminate over- 
charges and the usual ‘‘gyping’’ of those who 
will be their guests of December 17 to 20. 

To give you an idea of what we mean, we 
want to say this: the barbecue and Brunswick 
stew which is to be given in connection with 
the convention, in which a chorus of one hun 
dred negro voices will be heard and other spe 
cialties, at a total cost of 50 cents per ticket 
The Daniel Ashley Hotel, which is one of the 
finest in the southern part of Georgia, will 
give a banquet on Wednesday night, including 
specialty numbers, for the total sum of 75 cents 
per plate. 

he Pines Tourist Camp, which is listed as 
one of the finest in America, can accommodate 
250 guests at $1.00 for two, or 50 cents each 
The hotel and rooming house rates will be 
from 50 cents upward. We have contacted these 
people and they have given us their word that 
there will be no advances in any wav. Luncheon 
will be served at the Convention Hall for 35 
cents, which will include dessert and drink 
This should assure the beekeepers that they 
ean come to Valdosta and stay four days for 
the same price they would pay for a two-day 
session in a larger city 

We certainlv hope our convention city will 
be flooded with visitors for the entire conven 
tion. We wish to assure those who come that 
they will have the best possible entertainment 
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at the lowest cost. Come and enjoy our south 

ern hospitality. Yours very truly, 

G. G. PUETT. 
Secretary S. B. S. Federation. 

Too many times hotel rates for nation- 
al meetings have been beyond the reach 
of beekeepers who have to count their 
pennies. One of the main reasons why 
Valdosta was selected for the convention 
city, was because of the low rates for 
lodging and meals. Another thing, the city 
has a live Chamber of Commerce that is 
offering unusual facilities and entertain 
ment, and the fact that there will be no 
advance in rates in spite of the big crowd, 
shows the wisdom of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It wants people of the North 
to come and visit there. It will make good 
on its promises. 

Those who have never heard negro 
voices in the Southland, where they know 
how to sing “Down Upon the Suwanee 
River,” have a treat in store for them. 
Again a real southern barbecue at only 
50 cents a head will be a novelty as well 
as a real treat. See complete program 
page 756. 

As this journal has said a number of 
times already a beekeeper of the North 
can pack his bees for the winter, drive 
South in his flivver, spend the winter 
South and live cheaper than he ean in 
the North, provided he looks around and 
finds places to fit his pocketbook. What 
this country needs right now is a more 
even distribution of the population. Too 
many people in the big cities of the North 
that can not feed them, create a real 
menace. Cheap land, low cost of liv- 
ing and mild winters will solve the un- 
employment and houseless families that 
are perplexing the country today. Remem- 
ber that only from ten to twenty-five per 
cent of the southern states are developed 
agriculturally. 

Take what money you have left, move 
to some cheap land, build a log eabin 
house, get some pigs, turkeys, chickens 
and bees and live on the fat of the land. 
You may have to rough it. Corn, vetch, 
oats will feed the live stock. Bees—they 
will find thousands of acres of tupelo, 
black gum, holly, gallberry, orange, palm 
etto, goldenrod, mangrove, and hundreds 
of other sources for nectar; but don’t 
poach on another bee man’s bee range. He 
can tell you where you can go and have 
the territory to yourself. 

Gleanings will be glad to help you in 
the selection of territory; but you ean 
learn vastly more by going to Valdosta. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Accord- 
ing to reports from all states the weather 
for the past season has been a puzzle. In 
many places it has been so different that 
it is impossible to describe it as “unusual.” 
It would seem that several of the states 
are trying to outdo California along this 
line. Over most of the northern part of 
California we had our usual “un- 
now that we are on 


have 
usual” weather and 
the eve of what used to be spoken of as 
the rainy season, we are hoping for occa 
five months. 

The last year has been better than the 
two previous years. Many of our beekeep- 


sional showers for the next 


ers have had crops the past season that 
have helped them get out of the red. Such 
beekeepers are looking forward to the fu 
ture with brighter hopes. The crop of 
1934 is pretty well cleaned up; fully 75 
per cent of the star thistle is out of the 
hands of the producer. A larger per cent 
of the alfalfa and 
The demand for 
good, with prices slightly above those of 
a month But the improvement in 
prices does not compare with the prices 
of other foods. . 


lima bean has been 


sold. honey remains 


ag 
ago. 
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Mi 
There Is an Optimistic Feeling Among yv 
Beekeepers Generally. ¥ 

¥ 

a 


vette 
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There 


among 


seems to be a_ better feeling 
shown by in- 


quiries for locations and greater fields for 


beekeepers as is 


the coming season. This may change be- 
fore the first crop commences. Many have 


been more careful this fall about their 
winter locations and a great many bees 


are already in the orchards for pollination. 
Those to be left in their summer locations 
have in been protected by 
windbreaks and made safe against possi- 
ble spring floods. 

Our beekeepers are 
looking ahead. There is little hope for 
who look backward. of the 
most difficult problems are still unsolved. 


some cases 


most progressive 


those Some 
We have a lot of good business men in 
the bee and honey business of California, 
who are helping us solve our problems. 
Early in December, to be exact, the 
ith, 5th, and 6th, we will be together in 


convention at Santa Ana. Representatives 
from every part of the state will be on 
hand to tackle the questions that will 
confront us during the coming year. Of 
this we are all quite sure: We will all 
agree that we have had a fine meeting and 
we will go home resolved to do more for 
the interests of the industry in the fu- 


ture than we have done in the past.—Cary 
W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 
eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. South 


ern California has had a nice rain since 
our last letter. The amount of precipita 
tion varied from one to five inches, It is 
a good start and if we get more to keep 
the ground from drying out it will start 
things off for next season in fine shape. 
The weather has continued warm with no 
drying winds and the grass is green. 
Our different than 
other lines. A few days ago the writer 
observed three about 12 
Two of these 
have been scantily cared for; have had lit- 
tle or no fertilizer, no pruning and little 
cultivation. The third one, which lies be- 
tween the other two, has had the best of 
care. The grove getting the care is yield- 
ing about twice or three times as much 
fruit as the other two combined. There 
are good and poor apiaries that are some 
what comparable with the well managed 
and poorly managed orange groves. It 
seems that the good beekeeper is improv- 


business is not so 
orange groves, 


acres each, side by side. 


ing his methods of apiary management 
and the old-timer is using even poorer 
methods of management. 

Now is a good time to look for disease. 
If a colony shows the least sign of dis- 
ease, destroy it at once. Do not take any 
chance of its dying out and contaminat- 
ing a dozen others. 

Spray poisoning is often serious. Spray- 
ing is carried on in the citrus groves, in 
the summer, and with lemon trees bloom 
ing almost all of the year and an unusual 
amount of out-of-season orange bloom, 
the loss to the beekeeper is hard to esti 
mate. Had we other sources of nectar at 
the time it would obviate the loss to a 
great extent. Fumigation which is carried 
on only in the night does not affect the 
bees to any noticeable extent. To our 
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knowledge, other crops in our section have 
not been srrayed. 

Honey markets remain firm with a slight 
increase in prices. In our opinion, the bee- 
keeper should get about one cent a pound 
above prices offered, to be in line with 
other products. Wax is in good demand at 
about the same price as has been offered 
for several months. 

This will reach beekeepers in all coun 
tries in time for Christmas and we extend 
to all our very best wishes for the mer 
riest Christmas ever. Harry Carr said in 
a recent editorial, “the Chinese do not 
work and strive for contentment, but are 
just content with what they have.” What 
a wonderful satisfaction if we all could 
feel that way.—L. L. 
California. 


Andrews, Corona, 


WESTERN OHIO.— The season is about 
closed. Some beekeepers report good 
crops, while others did not fare so well. 
The summer as a whole was very dry ex 
cept in local sections. The rainfall was 
sufficient te insure a good crop. 

Today, November 6, the ground is very 
dry, and the honey plants are not look 
ing so well. Sweet clover is perhaps hold- 
ing its own. There is no new seeding of 
alsike. White clover is in fairly good 
condition in some local areas. 


Y ¥ 
It Is a Consolation to Know That the Bees ¥ 
Are Abundantly Supplied With Stores. vy 


Se > > > > ee ee eet 


The fall flow from aster was good. Colo 
nies are in a very good condition. We are 
now packing our bees for winter and each 
colony is left with a food chamber with 
50 to 60 pounds of stores. This should in- 
sure good wintering, and leave them with 
sufficient stores to last until the middle 
of May. 

About 50 per cent of the honey in this 
area has already left the beekeepers and 
was sold for a fair price. The honey is of 
the very best quality and color. 

The heavy honey flow, and a big crop 
on the hives made conditions very unfa- 
vorable to requeen colonies. There has 
been less requeening than usual. In many 
instances queens should have been replac 
ed this last spring. There will be urgent 
need for requeening in 1935. 

A number of our beekeepers are plan- 
ning to attend the Valdosta beekeepers’ 
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conference next month and then go to 
Florida for the winter. 

This has been a good season for the 
beekeepers. We are all happy, and why 
shouldn’t we be to have a good season 
after two of almost complete failures ?— 
Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


MANITOBA.—-At the date of writing, 
November 6, we have in this province 
exactly opposite marketing conditions 
from the same date last year. Then nearly 
all of the honey was out of the hands of 
producers and held by grocery brokers 
and wholesalers. This year, large produe- 
ers are determinedly holding for higher 
prices. 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Honey Prices Slowly Advancing. ¥ 
¥ 


¥ 
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The warehouses of the grocery brokers 
are reported as being very lightly stock 
ed while they circularize regularly those 
who hold the honey. Prices have advanced 
half a cent a pound in the past month. 
Another quarter of a cent will satisfy all, 
but there seems to be a desire on the 
part of both parties to do anything rathe 
than give way entirely. 

In the opinion of the writer this is a 
healthy condition. There is no reason why 
the grocery broker should pay for a year’s 
requirements in advance. The producer 
who ean afford to hold until mid-winter 
generally gets from a half to a cent a 
pound more and they are the people who 
should wait and get the benefit. Consumer 
demand is good and except in a few fa- 
vored localities the crop is short. Package 
shippers are working this territory dili 
gently, but it is a difficult matter to get 
producers to book so early especially when 
the crop is not sold. 

Inspectors are actively working our 
new Federal Honey Grading Act and we 
believe this is going to be a very fine 
thing for western Canada as it will com 
pel those to mark their product, who in 
the past have waited and sold low grade 
honey at white honey prices when the 
market was bare. Any crops inspected so 
far in Manitoba have heen passed in the 
first grade for the entire crop which is 
satisfactory as far as we are concerned. 
Some western producers have gone so far 
as to have the container factory litho 
graph all the cans “No. 1 White,” which 
is surely a confident attitude to assume. 





\ ow ee 
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Plans for conventions and short courses 
are now the order of the day. There seems 
to be no slackening of interest where 
honey crops have failed. Bees are as prof- 
itable as other lines. 

The weather at this date is more like 
spring than fall and a few who placed 
their bees in the cellar the first of the 
month will probably place them outside 
again if this weather continues. Last yea 
we had zero two weeks before this date. 
The fine open fall has given every one a 
chance to prepare the bees carefully for 
winter and should help to cut down win 
Floyd, 


ter losses considerably.—L. T. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


eee 
GEORGIA.—The greatest item of in 


terest at the 
triple-header 
held at 
20. This meeting will be the greatest ever 
held in our country. Let 
think that because we 
cvele of bad seasons that we are not 


present time is the big 


beekeepers’ 


meeting to be 
Valdosta, Georgia, December 17 


no beekeeper 


have had a long 


yo 
ing to show interest in the meeting. We 
are going to make the meeting great by 
our sincere united efforts. We local bee 
keepers are not on the program, neither 
yt + e---e-t-é-¢-¢-4-€-¢-¢-¢-¢-4¢-4¢-¢-4¢-4-4-4¢-4¢-4 
¥ ¥ 
¥ Our Services Are at the Disposal of Our ¥ 
¥ Guests. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 


ee ee ee ee oe ee 
do we want to be. The distant beekeepers 
ure going to be our royal guests, and we 
ure going to give our entire time over to 
entertaining them in a good old-fashioned 
Georgia Association manner. It matters 
not what Mr. Northern or Mr. Western 
Beekeeper wants to know or do—we will 
he at his service for several days befor 
the meeting, during the meeting, and aft 
er the meeting 

For those 


sight 


who may be interested in 


seeing in South Georgia, the writer 
will see to it that this whole country will 
be explored, Those 
old-time fish 


vited, and I am going to ask all those who 


who, enjoy fishing and 
fries have already been in 
interested in 


may he hig game hunting, 


as well as small game hunting, to come 
along with their automatic or pump guns; 


we will go bear hunting in the great Oke 


fenokee Swamp. She is dry now, and if a 
large amount of rain doesn’t fall between 
now and the date of the meeting we can 
penetrate it from any point, and get right 
in the heart of the 


jungle swamp, where 
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the big giant bear lives. All along the 
route will be plenty of small game, also 
as many well-kept apiaries as we can af 
ford in this county will be looked over, 
besides every kind of a honey plant that 
grows in this great coastal plain belt can 
their nativity and 
glory. So, come on to Valdosta, and be our 
that 


be seen growing in 


guest, and rest assured you will be 
royally entertained. 

As for the bees, they are now bringing 
in their last little loads of pollen and 
honey. While the spring honey flow was 
a practical failure all over the country, 
the summer flow from Mexican clover has 
been the greatest ever gathered from this 
source in the Coastal Plain region during 
the summer. Many of our very best bee 
keepers feel that, after all, we have had 
a great that our bees are in 


season and 


the best shape for winter they have eve 
been, 

On account of the scarcity of honey we 
have had unusual good demand. The hon- 
ey is of fair quality, and the prices ob- 
tained are as good as can be expected for 
the grade. Our beekeepers are now in bet 
ter spirits than they have been for sev 
condi 
J. J. Wilder, 


eral years; besides their financial 
tion is somewhat improved. 


Waycross, Georgia. 
eee 


OKLAHOMA. — In hack 
this past year it seems that changes and 
freaks of 
most 


looking over 


conditions have been 
First, there 


weather during last January, February, 


weather 
unusual, was the warm 
and March, with only a minimum of light 
cold When the sun 
hees were always out. At 
fruit had yet 

Then as 


shone 
that 


snaps. some 
time no 
been harmed, 

April 17 a 


scene, but 


late as norther 


arrived on the fortunately a 
stiff wind blew during most of the snap. 
This checked to a 
freezing of the nearly 
budded 


variety of 


certain extent the 
bursting buds and 
such as the 


the already trees, 


early peach and apricot. 
After the cold spell was over the weath 
There 


weather was 


er took on a fair turn 
and the 


was plenty 


of moisture warm. 


The bees were cleaning house in earnest 
and gathering pollen and nectar from 


the elm and the early fruit trees, as well 


as several varieties of wild flowers. 
There then 


the activities of the bees. There had not 


came a gradual slack in 


been rain for some time. Then we re- 
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ceived a few showers which didn’t help 
much. The drouth The suf- 
fering experienced can be fully under- 
stood only by those who have had such 


had set in. 


an experience. Many colonies of bees over 
the country died out from lack of stores, 
robbing, and becoming queenless. 
Around Augus 21 it began to rain, be 
ginning with local showers and ending up 
with a good general rain over the state. 


Fall 


gardens and fields of kaffer were 
planted with a fearful hope that they 
would reach maturity and ripen before 


the frost arrived. 

The frost did hold off, and when it came 
it was only a light one. An old resident 
here informed me that this year’s frost 
was the latest 
first moved here. The vegetables from the 


he had ever seen since he 


gardens, aided by rains and warm weath 
er, were as fine as any I have ever seen. 

From plants such as the smartweed and 
a few other wild flowers, also from grown 
flowers, which bloomed anew from a seem- 
ingly desert earth, the bees gathered a 
considerable amount of nectar. 

We are now having fairly mild weather 
and the bees that have survived the 
drouth are, as a whole, in fair condition. 
The weak colonies have been doubled up 
trouble 
next spring of nursing them along perhaps 
only to have them die after all, or not 
even pay for their upkeep. 
Tontz, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


so as to save the expense and 


Clarenee J. 


NORTHERN INDIANA.-—In 
ber it feared that a 
amount of feeding would be necessary in 
order to supply the 
stores. But with 
days throughout 


Septem- 
was considerable 
with winter 
nights and warm 
most of October, and 
thousands of white aster, the 
this have filled their 
brood chambers to overflowing. There are 


bees 


cool 


acres of 
bees in locality 
some areas, however, notably where sandy 
prevail, and along bottoms 
there little aster and where 
early light frosts killed the heartsease and 
goldenrod, 


soils river 


where was 
where little surplus was se- 
eured and some feeding may be neces- 
sary. No heavy frost occurred here until 
the last of the month and bees were work- 
ing on aster up until October 25. In most 
eases colonies in northwest Indiana will 
go into winter quarters with sufficient 
stores. Whether this aster honey will 
prove to be good winter food remains to 
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be seen. There was much aster honey a 


year ago and we noticed no bad effects 


from it in wintering. 
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¥ ¥ 
¥ The Honey Crop Is Less Than 50 Per Cent ¥ 
¥ of Normal. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 


p> Pee ee ee ee eo > OO > > > > > Prt 
\ much greater area of buckwheat than 
usual 1934 


was 


and in 
secured. Al 
though the fall flow in general has been 


was planted in some 


vards a small surplus 


very good, the total honey crop in this 
part of the state will be less than fifty 
per cent of normal. 

For two years very little white honey 


has been secured in this part of Indiana. 
With rainfall since August 15, 
a considerable amount 


abundant 
of white clover is 
now showing up, so there is some pros 
pect for a crop next vear. 

. 2. mm more prevalent 
this year than usual, due to negligence on 


seems to be 


the part of beekeepers. Some yards, not 
inspected last year, have been completely 
wiped out. Prompt burning of infected 
colonies no doubt would have saved thou- 
sands of dollars to beekeepers in bees, 
honey and equipment. 

Owing to the short crop, prices should 
rule higher than they are at present. The 
difficulty is that must compete 
with the cheaper sweets, notably sugar, 


honey 


which is low in price. Honey sales are 
have the 
but the 


poor 


slow as many people do not 
which to 
Many 

relief and, of course, are not supplied with 
honey, 


ury.— KE. 8. 


money with buy any 


cheaper foods. others are on 
is considered a sort of lux 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


which 


eoo 


TEXAS. 
about 


The weather for October was 
normal in this section of the state. 
In some locations in eastern Texas consid- 
fell but in 
there was practically no rain during the 


erable rain the south portion 
month. As the result, fall honey flows are 
few and far between. During a trip of 
over fifteen hundred miles made by the 
two weeks of the 
held 
with beekeepers. This trip was mostly in 
the southeast part of the state and the 
beekeepers reported normal or above hon 


writer during the first 


month, numerous interviews were 


ey vields. In many places honey was found 
on sale at tourist camps and roadside mar- 
kets. The third week of the month a trip 
was made through southwest Texas and 
the beekeepers there reported a normal 
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honey yield. These reports must be quite 
optimistic as those who are in a position 
to know the number of containers sold 
into Texas are agreed that only about one- 
third of the usual number were purchased. 

The honey plants are not in as good con- 
dition as the beekeepers have wished. The 
dry fall has made it impossible for the 
seedlings of the winter annuals to ger 
minate. This will mean a late spring hon 
ey flow and consequently the bees will 
consume large amounts of winter stores 
before a living can be made from the field. 
Beekeepers should take note and leave a 
goodly store in each colony. 

During the recent trip to east Texas the 
writer found honey on the counters of 
nearly half of the restaurants. In one 
small place up in the piney woods the 
waiter was asked how it came that honey 
was served and the significant answer was, 
“It is the cheapest syrup on the market.” 
Numerous gum apiaries were seen and a 
number of the owners were interviewed. 
One of these was the proprietor of a road 
side market. He was offering honey in 
glass and the surprising thing was that 
the honey was fine in color and of good 
flavor. 

Over in southwest Texas, Bert Milam, 
of Moore, reports a normal yield coming 
in four different flows, two from mesquite 
and two from white brush. Patterson and 
Clark, who probably own the greatest 
number of bees in the huajilla district, 
state that they had a fair yield this year, 
that most of their honey is sold and the 
little remaining is being held for their 
regular customers. 

The other part of the story is not so 
favorable. In this enormous empire of Tex 
as there are, of course, places where bees 
never should have been taken, but there 
are many places where the beekeepers 
will have to feed heavily and watch their 
bees or they will lose them from starva 
tion. 

Last but not least I wish to say that I 
am delighted with the new face and form 
of Gleanings. It certainly marks another 
step of imprevement -in this grand old 
magazine.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio. 
Texas. 

ee°e 


SASKATCHEWAN.- We are now en 
joying wonderfully pleasant, mild fall 
weather. The whole province was visited 
with a cold wave and upwards of a foot 
of snow in mid-September, but since then 
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it has been quite mild, although cool 
enough to prevent bees from flying much. 

It was feared that the cold weather in 
September, which caught many colonies 
with considerable brood, would serious 
ly deplete the winter stores, but colonies 
examined recently seem to be in fairly 
good condition for winter, with better 
than average stores. 

In spite of the mild weather, many bee- 
keepers have already placed their colonies 
in cellars for the winter. More bees are 
wintered in cellars here than are wintered 
outdoors. Cellars show the smallest winter 
loss and also represent the cheapest meth- 
od of wintering. Although outdoor win- 
tering can be suecessfully practiced we 
find that, where the beekeeper has a cel 
lar, the bees are apt to have a better 
chance to winter as the beekeeper carries 
the colonies into the cellar during a cold 
spell, but if they are to be wintered out- 
doors they are usually left unpacked too 
long, in the hope that a mild spell will 
come along to allow the beekeeper to pack 
them in comfort. 


¥ , 
Y The Demand for Honey is Good and the v 
Price is Rising. 


+-< 


ee ee ee eee eee 

Returns on the honey crop indicate that 
there was about two-thirds as much honey 
produced this year as last, and that the 
average production was only 57 pounds 
per colony. 

The demand for honey is good and the 
price is rising, but there is little left in 
the hands of beekeepers. 

We have been anxious about the price 
of package bees for next year. The code 
prices of last season seemed fair enough 
to all parties and we were expecting them 
to be continued for another year. We now 
understand that a minimum price has been 
approved but that no discounts on quan- 
tity purchases are to be allowed. The 
question of whether or not discounts 
should be allowed on quantity purchases 
of goods is one we are not prepared to 
argue, but this fact is apparent—that as 
far as package bees are concerned dis- 
counts are a benefit to every one as they 
allow mail order houses, or beekeepers’ as- 
sociations, or groups of beekeepers, who 
are familiar with their district, to send 
large orders and properly route them so 
that the loss from incorrect routing is 
greatly reduced. Here, in Saskatchewan, 
this is a serious problem and we are, 
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therefore, heartily opposed to such a 
change in the code regulation, and trust 
the package bee shippers can induce the 
Washington authorities to alter it.—R. M. 


Pugh, Regina, Sask. 
ee0e 
NEW JERSEY.—tThe fall flow that was 


so confidently expected here failed to ma- 
terialize. Conditions on September 1 never 
looked any better. Due to favorable 
weather all summer both colonies and fall 
nectar plants were in excellent condition. 
Then the one factor that could prevent a 
crop made its appearance. This was rain. 
Not merely small showers but real honest- 
to-goodness storms and rain, rain, rain. 
There were some rains duri.g the latter 
part of August. These, however, were not 
of enough importance to greatly influ- 
ence the crop one way or the other. The 
first storm of any occurred 
on September 8. This date will long be 
remembered as the date of the Morro Cas- 
tle disaster. For five week-ends in succes 


consequence 


sion there were storms of equal or greater 
intensity, some lasting as long as four 
days at a time. 

Bees were out working as soon as the 
but there 
a lag of several days before the odor of 
evaporating nectar was noticeable about 


weather cleared seemed to be 


the apiary. This characteristie odor could 
be detected but little after September 7. 
It was very pronounced here from a week 
to ten days before that time. In many 
cireumstances, I believe, this resulted in 
a greater production of brood than nor- 


mal at the expense of honey already 
stored. Many report their colonies now 
very short on stores for winter without 


the removal of any surplus, while others 
claim a moderate amount of surplus with- 
out sacrifice to Most bee- 
keepers are planning for a severe winter, 


winter stores. 


having learned a lesson last season that 
they will not soon forget, and are allow- 
ing ample for stores, usually in two brood 
chambers. 
While not 
hundreds of small beekeepers are selling 


a land of big producers, our 


honey, and in the aggregate it counts up, 
and honey is selling. Honey is often pro- 
cured from out-of-state beekeepers for re 
sale, in certain individual instances. This 
extra income greatly helps in meeting the 
family expenses. 

There is no indication of any general 
price war. Beekeepers are selling quart 


jars of amber honey at the average price 
of 75 cents to $1.00. One at least has 
quarts priced at $1.25. The larger beekeep- 
ers and bottlers are selling 5-pound pails 
at the roadside stands locally at about 
the prices the small beekeepers ask for 
John North Caldwell, 


quarts. Conner, 


New Jersey. 
eee 


WISCONSIN.——The 50th convention of 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Green Bay, October 30 
and 31, and this without 
question the best held in Wisconsin for 
The Association members 
feel that real progress has been made in 
plan of moving the meeting 
places away from Madison and Milwau- 
kee. After forty years, an old and shop- 
worn tradition has been broken. For thir- 
ty years the annual convention was held 
in Madison, and interchanged between 
Madison and Milwaukee during the past 
ten years. The value of shifting the meet- 
ings was evidenced by the number of old- 
time beekeepers present who had not at- 
tended conventions in recent years. The 
attendance was quite a bit larger than 
last year, and the general program was 


meeting was 


several 


years. 


the new 


greatly improved. 
The 
tunate* in 


Association was particularly for- 
that Mr. F. R. Buchanan of 
California, present, and 
his charming personality and interesting 
accounts of beekeeping in California add- 
ed much to the of the conven- 
tion. Mr. J. E. Hilbert, of Traverse City, 
Michigan, also attended and demonstrat- 
ed the preparation of cut comb honey. 
This was received with a great deal of 
Wisconsin beekeepers. The 
H. Kelty, 
envy our Michigan 
neighbors, because certainly he is destined 


Glendale, was 


interest 


interest by 
principal speaker was Prof. R. 
of Michigan, and we 


to become one of the foremost leaders of 
beekeeping in America, If every beekeep- 
er in Wisconsin could have been present 
to listen to Prof. Kelty’s 
would have gone home with a new spirit 


message, he 


and a determination to quit selling honey 
cheaply. While Prof. Kelty was here, ar 
rangementad were made for Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan to hold 
ing next 


a joint meet- 


summer somewhere along the 


state line. 

A new plan for honoring Wisconsin bee- 
keepers for meritorious service was estab- 
lished this year, and Mr. C. D. Adams was 
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accorded this honor, receiving a certifi- 
sate of award for his service to the bee- 
keeping industry of this state. It is the 
intention of the Association to continue 
this award through the coming years. 

The condition of honey plants in Wis- 
consin is greatly improved over that of a 
year ago. There has been sufficient rain 
throughout most of the state to cause clo- 
ver seed to sprout and grow, resulting in 
a heavy mat over the entire drouth area. 
With favorable winter cover and rains in 
the spring, hundreds of thousands of acres 
which were bare and baked dry in early 
August of this year should have an ex- 
cellent stand of native clover. With nor- 
mal rainfall, we may expect by 1936 a 
normal production of clover honey.—H. F. 
Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


eee 
MICHIGAN.—A nice fall to get the 
bees packed away. But not nearly enough 
rain. 
where 


Clover does not look good except 
than usual fell. 
beekeepers are planning to move out of 
central Michigan next year. Bees in fair 
shape except where fall flow failed, as in 
the central part of the state. 


more rain Some 


The amount of honey sold by the larger 
producers is than usual, for this 
time of year. Many are holding for bet 
ter prices. But there has been just enough 
fairly cheap honey around to weaken the 
market. 

The annual meetings are at Grand Rap 
ids, December 


less 


5, and at Saginaw, Decem 
ber 6 and 7. An interesting program is in 
prospect. 

There is lots of interest in the Valdosta 
meeting and several Michiganders 
be there. In the meantime 
ties of deer hunters are heading for God’s 
country to chase the wary bucks.—R. H. 


will 


several par 


Kelty, East Lansing, Michigan. 
eee 
IOWA.—tThe season of 1934 is drawing 


to a close. Its history has been variable 
in the state, disastrous in some areas, av- 
erage in some and satisfactory in other 
districts. A good many colonies of bees 
perished during the season because they 
could not obtain sufficient stores to main- 
tain themselves. The drouth did not per 
mit plant growth enough to supply the 
needed nectar. It is unfortunate that in 
this large 
neglected to give the bees any aid and 


area a number of producers 
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former colonies are now represented by 
empty hives. In the other section of the 
state there was enough honey flow to 
maintain the colonies, but conditions were 
such that it was impossible to undertake 
any improvement, either in 
equipment or in stock, so that the season 
has ended with conditions definitely un- 
satisfactory. In the other ares 


steps. of 


there was 
a honey flow realized from 50 to 75 per 
cent of normal and in a very few small 
districts the honey flow was 
approximately normal. In spite of these 


honey flow conditions there has been a 


restricted 


very definite deterioration in equipment 
and in stock, Effort was made by some 
of the more progressive producers to re 
queen but with very little suecess. All of 
this that very careful attention 
must be given to bees during 1935. 


means 


The season has shown up the careless 
or indifferent beekeeper and likewise has 
eareful producer confidence in 
his ability to successfully manage his bees 
in the face of adverse conditions, 


given a 


The honey which was produced was of 
very good quality and has moved very 
readily out of the producers’ hands. In- 
deed it would be difficult now to indi 
cate any available supplies of honey in 
this state, in the hands of producers. Most 
of the producers who have attempted to 
market in their own locality find them 
woefully some in- 
stances sold out at the present time with 


selves short and in 
no prospect of any supplies to carry their 
trade through to the next year. 

The fall weather has been satisfactory 
in the amount of rain. In some areas it 
is reported that the white clover is again 
showing, especially where seedings have 
The quite 
liberal and thoroughly general over the 
state. The 
very much above normal and this has en 
abled the conscientious producer to give 


been made. rains have been 


temperatures have remained 


every necessary attention to his colonies 
in order to prepare them for winter. 
There is probably an increased interest 
on the part of the larger producers to ex 
pand their operations in the immediate 
The who has 
been put out of business this year prob- 
ably will not have interest enough to re- 


years. sideline producer 


enter production for several years. There 
is an inereased interest on the part of 
many individuals to take up honey pro- 
duction as a These individuals 
come from other professions and in most 


sideline. 
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eases indicate a wholesome interest and 
such individuals addition 
to the profession of honey production. 


would be an 


It is under the adverse conditions which 
existed last year that disease shows up 
in its worst form. A lot of the empty 
hives show infection from American foul- 
brood. These will continue 
to be a source of danger to the commun- 
ity and it probably will take the neces 
sary force of the inspection service to re- 
lieve this situation. It 
entirely by 


empty hives 


can not be done 
methods. There 
is a need for greater expenditure for this 
protection but it may not be available. 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


edueational 


ONTARIO.— This is November 10, and 
at this date the in much better 
shape for wintering than they were a year 
ago. Last fall cold weather set in about 
October 20, and continued till the end of 
March. This year we have had much mild- 


bees are 


er weather and although we had some se- 
vere frosts in late October, we have not 
had a day so far cold enough to stop the 
farmers plowing. Bees had a good flight 
on November 3, and at present all are 
nicely clustered and in ideal condition for 
winter. The unusually cold winter of a 
year ago has caused beekeepers to take 
extra precautions this year. In our own 
ease we had all packed in good shape by 
end of October. We used four truckloads 
of fresh planer shavings in addition to 
old stock on hand. It looks as though sev 
eral mild winters has made us a bit slack 
in the use of packing. 

An open fall with ample moisture has 
resulted in a healthy growth of the elo- 
vers. The acreage of alsike is sure to be 
small for 1935. 

Local honey sales have fallen off sharp- 
ly but this is apt to happen at this sea- 
son. The bulk of our retail trade is from 
autoists and with cooler weather the num- 
ber of cars on the road is small in com- 
parison with a few weeks ago. 

Latest advices from Great Britain indi- 
eate, as I forecasted in the last issue of 
Gleanings, that prices will be lower than 
they were in 1933. Some continental coun- 
tries that used to take large shipments of 
honey from the United States have placed 
a duty that is virtually an embargo on all 
foreign honey. This honey must be mar- 
keted somewhere, Much of it is going on 
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the British market and naturally the 
prices are being depressed. I happen to be 
a director of our export association, there 
fore L know that reports of sales to date 
show uniformly lower prices as compared 
to last year, and | believe only one full 
carload has vet been sent forward. 
While fewer cars will go overseas this 
year regardless of price received, the hon- 
ey that is sent out of the country helps to 
relieve the home market. Every beekeeper 
profits indirectly. This vear I believe it 
would have paid us to put up more honey 
in small pails, but many of us felt that 
those in a position to supply a full ecarload 
for export should do so. Few of us sup 
posed the local demand would be so keen. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the home trade has taken at least 50 per 
cent more honey than it did a vear ago. 
$v the time this is in print the annual 
convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be a thing of the past. It is 
being held at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, on November 28, 29 and 30. I sur- 
mise that in addition to a discussion on 
wintering the matter of export trade, 
grading rules, and other details connect- 
ed with this phase, will be discussed. 
The size of containers is also another 
live topie that will be discussed. At pres- 
ent at least 90 per cent of the honey re- 
tailed in Ontario (possibly this would ap 
ply to all of Canada) is put up in pails 
weighing 2%, 5, and 10 pounds, all gross 
weight. Many are asking for pails of this 
size, but net weight. Of course, all these 
gross weight pails are plainly labeled, 
showing the amount of honey in each tin. 
A new line of pails holding 2 pounds and 
4 pounds of honey respectively, has been 
put on the market recently by the Co- 
operative Association, and I understand 
this move is favored by the chain stores. 
So Allen Latham (page 667) is sure 
that bees will not winter well on flat 
ground. He says “the site must have a 
slope.” I am not sure how friend Latham 
with his keen analytical mind has rea- 
soned this out, but for Ontario at least 
this will not hold good. About 20 vears 
ago I bought an apiary situated in a 
swamp with country all around it as flat 
as the proverbial pancake. The bees are 
still in that swamp with many of the hives 
so badly gone that it would be impossible 
to move them. These bees always winter 
well, and it is one of our most dependable 
yards.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Skyscraper Colony 
One of my 300 


pounds of surplus honey. I had to split 


colonies gave me over 
this colony. It made two good colonies for 
winter with a full super of honey for each, 











If Geo. Jacobson’s bees had gathered any more 
honey, he would have had to use an extension 
ladder. 


don’t 
want to boast, but if there is any nectar 


besides over 300 pounds taken. 1 


in flowers, I get a good crop of honey. 


George Jacobson, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 





Who Has Seen a Queen Laying an Egg in 
a Queen Cell? 

Since reading in the June issue the re 
ply of Mell Pritchard to a correspondent, 
H. W. Palmer of Pennsylvania, that he 
had never seen a queen lay an egg in a 
queen cell and knew of no one who ever 
had, it may interest him and your read- 
ers to know what I once found on going 
through a hive looking for swarm cells. I 
found a queen with her head and thorax 
in a natural queen cell cup, and several 
workers apparently very much eccncerned 
about their mother’s predicament, as she 
appeared unable to back out. This queen 
had her wings clipped pretty squarely 





across, and the square ends of the wings 
were holding her prisoner. I ealled the 
attention of my employer to this spectacle. 
We watched for a little while, and finally 
I had to pry open the mouth of the cup to 
release the queen. We concluded that the 
queen had been making her usual prelim- 
inary inspection of the cell before laying 
in it. For some time I have had a “hunch” 
that queens are tricked into laying eggs 
in queen that is, if they have so 
much intelligence as to understand what 
it portends—by the way in which the 
bees set the cups at all sorts of corners 
and pop holes, and that she probably gets 
“dopey” with the monotony of her job and 
does as directed without thinking—until 
perhaps just afterwards! But was it not 
Swarthmore years ago had a 
apparatus for foreing 
queens to lay in artificial cell eups? If a 
queen does lay in queen cells it would not 
be surprising if no one has yet recorded 
her act of laying. Has anyone ever seen 


J. B. Bal- 


cells 


who some 


technique and 


a queen laying in drone cells? 
lantyne, Drury, New Zealand. 





How to Make Labels Stick 
If paste is to be used on tin, it is well 
to use a guaranteed tin paste. In the ab- 
sence of guaranteed tin paste, add to any 
common paste sufficient concentrated lye 
to cut the film of oil on tin. Sodium silicate 
is fair and usually quite convenient, but 
in time it fades the colors of labels. How- 
ever, if the refuses to stick, a 
small quantity of lye added will bring it 
into action very readily. Even after this 
solution has hardened a teaspoonful of lye 
will make the solution work nicely.—J. 

H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebraska. 


solution 





Treating A. F. B. May Spread It 

A colony, not diseased, was shaken into 
a hive of foundation and bees from this 
colony could be seen entering a number 
of hives in the same row. Realizing that 
foulbrood germs are carried in the honey 
and that when disturbed fill them- 
selves with honey to be later disgorged, 
what would have been the probable result 
if this colony had been infected with 


bees 
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American foulbrood? A recent state bul- 
letin advises that before shaking, the dis- 
eased colony be moved half a mile or 
more away. Even if moved at night, does 
any one doubt that some of these 
from the diseased colony will return to 
their old location and infect healthy colo 
nies? Experience has shown that nearby 
colonies in 
fected. 
ease may be gotten rid of by shaking, it 
is not so in most cases as practiced by 


bees 


many eases have become in 


While in some instances the dis 


those who endeavor to save bees in this 
way. Disease is spread to healthy colonies, 
and this is almost sure to result where 
hives are close together. In my opinion, 
the “treating” of A. F. 


brushing bees into hives with foundation 


B. by shaking or 


has, on the whole, been responsible for 
the spread of more disease than it ever 
has cured.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, In 


diana, 





Observations I Have Made 
Colonies of bees often make all prepara- 
tions to swarm, and build cells in differ 
ent stages, from capped cells down to 
cells containing eggs only. If at swarming 
time the unfavorable they 


give up swarming. The bees then destroy 


weather is 


the uncapped cells and the queen destroys 
capped cells. Bees in a nucleus (or queen 
mating hive) will not destroy a capped 
cell if the inmate of the cell is alive. But 
if a virgin emerges from a cell too soon 
after the laying queen is removed from 
the nucleus the will kill her.—.J. 
Frank Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


bees 





A Communication System 

A 3erlin beekeeper, it 
seems, has got the carrier 
pigeon urge; he discovered 
that if you write out tiny 
messages and glue them onto 
bee’s backs they’ll take 
them home just as nice as 
any of these fancy pigeons 
do. The report 
two principal questions, how 


ignores the 


to get the message after the 
bee has made a landing, and 
who holds the bee while you 
glue the message on. But it 
sounds like a pretty ingeni- 
ous communication system. 
—Fred O. Brose, American 
Falls, Idaho, 


A healthy, honey-fed family of nine children. 
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A Honey Fed Family and a Homeless 
Swarm 

The picture is of a 

swarm 


accompanying 


that built its combs in a briar 


patch with one strand of barbed wire run- 
ning through the middle for a brace. This 








These bees built their combs through a barbed- 
wire fence, using the wires for a brace. 


colony yielded a twelve-quart pan full of 
very fine honey. The bees were very gen 
tle and perfectly marked. The other illus 
tration shows my nine children. From a 
health 
honey. I am now forty-two years old and 
I kept bees in the South before coming 
to Ohio. T had black bees in these old 
log hives and boxes. We are 
for sweetening all hot 


standpoint, this speaks well for 


using honey 
cereals, 


apple 


sauce, prunes, grapefruit, baked 


apples, 
and some pies.—J. H. Thesing, Barberton, 


Ohio. 





They like honey 


on their cereals and fruit. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





Many localities are reporting fairly fre 
quent rains. Maybe this is an indication 
that the vears of scanty rainfall are at an 
end. 

eee 


The annual meetings of Michigan bee 


keepers are to be held at Grand Rapids, 


December 5, and at Saginaw, Decembe: 
6 and 7. Interesting programs are in pros 


pect. 
oe@8@ 


The annual convention of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association will 
be held at the Mizpah Hotel, Syracuse, 
New York, on December 6 and 7. The pro 
gram committee has arranged many in 
teresting features, and among the speak 
ers will be Jas. I. Hambleton, Senior Api 
culturist at Washington, D. C. 


In the announcement of Dr. C. E. Burn 
side’s paper, “Studies on the Bacteria As 
sociated with European Foulbrood,” in 
the October issue of Gleanings, page 625, 
the title was ) 
American foulbrood instead of Kuropean 


incorreetly published as 
foulbrood. These reprints are supplied by 


the Journal of Economie Entomology, 


Washington, D. C. 
eee 


A ecard just received today, November 
20, from C. E. Watts, McKinley, Oregon, 
reads as follows: “Bees here are flving 


whenever the weather permits and they 
work on the small dandelions. Only one 


light frost so far. Some buds of Myrtl 


tree are opening. They usually bloom i 
February. It is very warm and frogs are 
singing all the time.” 

eee 


Howard Myers, of Adams & Myers, Ran 
somville, Ne Yor k, extensive beekee pers 


and fruit growers, is optimistic regard 


ing the future of the honey industry. “At 
least so far as New York State 1s co 
cerned.” Mr. Myers SUVS, “honey 1s pretty 


} + 


well cleaned up now, and at prices well 


Myers also 


over those of a vear ago.” Mr. 


thinks that the outlook for ecomb-honey 
production is practically all 
comb honey in the hands of the producers 
having been sold. A car of western New 
York comb honey recently sold for $3.40 
a case, f. o. b. shipping point. 


brighter, 


An extremely instructive medical book 
has just been published by the Appleton 
Century Company, entitled “Apitherapy: 
Bee Venom, Its Nature, and Effect on 
Arthritic and Conditions; 
Treatment and Technic.” Its author is the 


Rheumatoid 


well-known New York physician, Bodog F. 
Beck, who, after over forty years of sue 
eessful medical and 


took up the study of this interesting prob 


surgical practice, 
lem and is today considered an authority 
on the subject. The book is a real revela 
tion and a valuable contribution to medi 
cal literature. Some amazing facts will 
be given in our next issue, 


eee 
Proclamation: Whereas, there are in 
Minnesota more than fifteen thousand pe 
sons engaged in beekeeping, who produce 
from seven to ten million pounds of high 
grade honey; and, whereas, honey is a 
cash crop and adds a great deal to the 
cash income of Minnesota farmers; and, 
whereas, honey is coming to he recognized 
for its food and health value and because 
it may be used in almost every case where 
sugar is used; now, therefore, I, Floyd B. 
Olson, Governor of Minnesota, do hereby 
proclaim November 11 to 17 as National 
Honey Week, in order that the attention 
of our people may be called to the value 
of honey as a food. It is strongly urged 
that the beekeepers of our state receive 
every co-operation in the observance of 
this week. In witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the Great 
Seal of the State to be hereto affixed this 
9th day of November, 1934. Floyd B. 
Olson, Governor of Minnesota. (Great 
Seal). Attest: Mike Holm, Secretary of 
State. The foregoing indicates a growing 
interest and recognition of the importance 
of beekeeping as an industry. 
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From Foreign Lands 


W. J. NOLAN 





The possibility of obtaining larger 
worker bees through the use of larger 


cells has long engaged the fancy of bee 
keepers. One of the consistent advocates 
of this idea was the late Ursmar Baudoux 
of Belgium, who published various articles 
supporting it. He came to advocate the 
use of worker foundation with the cell 
bases 144 times the size normally found 
in such foundation. Baudoux also invented 
a glossometer designed to more 
nearly the average tongue length of a 
large number of bees instead of only the 
longest tongue length as is the case with 
most glossometers so far described. He 
also made a device to measure the thorax 
of a 


obtain 


bee as it enters its hive. 


In Der Deutsche Imkerfiihrer there ap 
peared recently the doctor’s thesis of Sieg 
fried Gertig dealing with the resistance of 
the spores of Nosema apis. In Europe this 
disease is regarded with more concern 
than has been the case in this country up 
to the present. Gertig found that Nosema 
spores from the feces of bees sick with 
their virulence 
during a 35-hour exposure to the sun 
with the temperature varying from 73.4 
to 130° F. He also reported that spores 
still remained virulent after being placed 
in honey and heated for 21 hours at 100.4 
F. with a relative humidity of 76 per cent, 
but after heating for 28 hours they ap 
parently had no effect on bees to which 
they were given. 


the disease did not lose 


In connection with recent work by 
Doctor Langer in Czechoslovakia an old 
proverb given in the Australian Beekeep 
er for May seems quite appropriate: “All 
remedies are in plants——all plants are in 
honey.” In Der Deutsche Imker, 
has reported that opium was detected in 


Langer 


poppy pollen and salicylie acid in willow 
pollen. 

The federation of German beekeeping 
societies is now part of a grouping which 
includes raisers of various small domestic 
animals, such as rabbits and the like. This 
emphasizes beekeeping as a branch of 
Hive 
are in a national grouping known as the 
“woodworking Another 
feature in German beekeeping is the is 


animal husbandry. manufacturers 


industry.” new 


suance of a beekeeping 
Deutsche Imkerfiihrer,” which began last 
January. This is the organ of the national 
federation. Its purpose, as announced re 
cently in 


monthly, “Der 


various German beekeeping 


journals, is to enable each affiliated bee 


keeping society even down to the smallest 
local unit, to perform its role in the na 
tional life in a better way. It is further 
announced that this periodical is not in 
tended to displace the existing German 
bee press since the latter has the task of 
instructing the beekeeper in practical api 
ary procedure, 

Through sufficient subscriptions on the 
part of beekeepers to guarantee a fund 
of £250 per year for three years plus a 
government grant of a like amount, Dr. 
H. L. A. Tarr, of British Columbia, is now 
engaged in full-time research on bee dis 
eases at the 
Station in 


ing fills a 


Rothampsted Experimental 
England. This new undertak 
long-felt want in the British 
Isles. For bacteriological work requiring 
special technique, the use of laboratories 
and equipment at the Lister Institute has 
been offered. In fund of £250 


has been raised among private individuals 


addition a 
to buy special apparatus. At the begin 
ning of the work this vear a conference 
called at the Rothampsted Station 
to take stock of the 


knowledge 


was 
state of 
Histori 


cal aspects of bee diseases were consid 


present 
regarding foulbrood. 
ered; the present disease situation in the 


British Isles was foulbrood 


contro! in Switzerland was discussed; and 


into; 


gone 


the present status of scientific investi 


gations of bacterial brood diseases was 


Direetor of 
the Station, Sir John Russell, among those 


presented. In addition to the 


on the program were: D. Morland, who 
has been working for the past 11 years 
at the Rothampsted Station on heekeep 


ing problems other than those having to 
do with disease; Dr. John Anderson of 
Scotland; Miss A. D. Betts, Editor of the 
jee World; L. Illingworth, 


beekeeping 


well-known 
commentator; Doetor Tarr, 
and C, H. Chalmers and Wm. Hamilton, 
of the University of Leeds. The proceed 
ings were most instruc 
tive, and were recently published in pam 
phlet form by the station. 


interesting and 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Wintering Bees in Hives Containing Full 
Sheets of Foundation 


Question.—In the absence of any surplus 
frames of sealed honey for winter stores, | 
propose to lift up the hive and insert an empty 
hive body underneath full of frames of founda 
tion. Between these two bodies place an inside 
cover leaving the excluder hole in it open. My 
reasoning tells me that with this arrangement 
the bees will cluster in the top story where 
the heat is concentrated and the lower hive 
body acts as a vestibule with the hole in the 
inner cover between the two bodies as an inside 
door. Then, in the spring when the queen needs 
more room for egg laying she can go down if 
she wishes. In this way | eliminate disturbing 
the bees early in the spring and I can leave 
them packed up until settled warm weather 
Do you think the bees will draw out this foun 
dation in the lower story in the spring !—aAl 
fred Young, Illinois 


Answer.—In our opinion, it would be 
inadvisable to winter your colonies in 
two-story hives in the manner you sug 
gest. During the winter the bees might 
have difficulty in finding the entrance of 
the hive below on flight days. The bees 
might gnaw the full sheets of foundation 
arly in the spring before the beginning 
of the early honey flow. It would be pre 
ferable to place the super containing 
frames with full sheets of foundation un- 
derneath or on top or the one-story col 
ony in the spring during the fruit bloom 
honey flow if more comb space is needed 
at that time. Next season you can winter 
in double-story hives after you get your 
food chambers well filled. 

Feeding Bees During Cold Weather 

Question How should I feed bees after cold 
weather comes on. I have six colonies of bees 
that need to be fed and the weather is cold and 


will be freezing most of the time now until 
spring.—-L. W. Swan, Michigan 


Answer.—-It is inadvisable to feed bees 
during cold weather unless you happen 
to have some combs of honey to put into 
the hives in exchange for empty combs, 
or slab or granulated sugar or hard candy. 
Fresh liquid food is apt to excite the bees 
too much, making them fly out into a 
cold atmosphere. If you must resort to 
feeding sugar syrup, the syrup should be 
mixed two parts of granulated sugar to 
one part of water, either by weight or 
measure. The syrup should be fed in a 
five or ten pound friction-top pail, the 
lid of the pail being punctured with 
about a dozen holes, using a 3d _ nail. 
A pail filled with hot syrup should be 
inverted over the hole in the inner cover 
of the hive. This puts the syrup where 


the bees can get to it easily. An empty 
super is placed under the outer cover, in 
order to protect the pail of syrup while 
it is on the hive. It is an advantage to 
cover the pail of syrup with pieces of 
burlap sack or some such material to re- 
tain the heat of the bees and the heat 
of the syrup as much as possible. It is an 
advantage also to re-heat the syrup from 
time to time until the bees have taken it. 
Rendering a Few Cappings Into Wax 
Question I have a few cappings of wax 


and would like to know how to melt them up. 
-H. H. Kuker, Wisconsin 


Answer.—To render a few eappings into 
beeswax, they should be put into a burlap 
sack with mouth tied shut and submerged 
in boiling water for at least 20 minutes. 
Keep the sack under the surface of the 
water by means of a weight placed on 
the mouth of the sack. It is an advan- 
tage to punch the sack occasionally with 
a stick to permit the water to circulate 
freely through the cappings. The wax 
will liquefy and rise to the surface of the 
water. When the water cools the wax can 
be lifted off. All bits of foreign matter 
that were in the combs will remain in the 
sack. 

Blending Honeys of Different Flavors 


Question.—How should honeys of different 
flavors be blended ? Adolph Kontout, Connecti 
cut. 


Answer.—In blending different flavors 
of honey it is necessary to heat the hon 
eys and to mix them thoroughly while 
hot. Raise the temperature of the honeys 
being blended to 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This temperature should not be maintain 
ed longer than an hour because of the 
danger of disecoloring the honey. Honey 
blending done on a commercial scale 
should have special apparatus such as an 
agitator inside of a closed vessel. Blend- 
ing honeys in small quantities can be ac- 
complished by using a stick or paddle for 
stirring thoroughly while hot. 

Insufficient Comb Space for the Winter Cluster 


Question During the time of a critical 
shortage of food on September 1, I fed to each 
of my 15 colonies approximately 15 pounds 
of sugar syrup with most gratifying results. 
This feeding put every colony in prime condi 
tion for an enormous flow of aster which com- 
menced on September 25. This resulted in the 
brood chambers and food chambers becoming 
honey bound. Knowing the questionable value of 
aster I am wondering how these colonies will 
winter on such a food supply should the win 
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ter be severe, even though it is thoroughly 
ripened and capped. The amount of sugar syrup 
that may be in reserve within the brood cham 
ber can not be estimated, as | am very reluctant 
in tearing any of these apart at this time of 
the year without good reason.—C. C. Dodge, 
Indiana 


Answer.—It is very unsual to have such 
a late honey flow. Last year when Mr. 
Demuth returned from his apiary in Indi- 
ana, after packing his bees for winter, he 
reported a late aster honey flow. He was 
afraid the bees were not going to have 
sufficient empty combs for clustering 
space during the winter. You are wonder- 
ing about this very thing, and you won 
der also if aster honey is good winter bee 
food. So far as we know, Mr. Demuth’s 
bees wintered well. We rather think that 
you have no cause for worry along this 
line. Aster honey that is properly cured 
is suitable for winter food. The bees will 
consume some of the honey during the 
late fall months. As the honey is con 
sumed, cells will be available in the cen- 
ter of the nest, for the 
cluster in during the cold winter months. 
One, thing is sure—your bees will not run 
short of food this winter. We advise you 
to leave your colonies just as they are. In 
our opinion, it would be a mistake to open 
them and attempt tq do any re-arranging 
of combs, to substitute a few empty combs 
for full combs of honey. 


brood bees to 


Young Bees Without Wings 
Question How can you account for 
which have just been hatched having no wings? 
My neighbor and I have both found such bees 
Ben H. Morgan, Illinois 


bees 


Young bees emerging from 
combs without wings would indicate that 
the brood chilled at 


some period of its growth. Usually over 


Aaswer. 


was overheated or 
heating will cause the condition of wing 
young still 
factor and it may be that it is present 
in your case. The moth worms, when they 
under the 
brood in 


less bees. There is another 


cappings, sometimes 
damage the such a that 
young bees come forth without wings. 


burrow 
way 


Bees Storing Honey in Diseased Combs 

Question Will bees fill a cell with honey 
that has had foulbrood and which is now dried 
and in the scale form’?—Ben H. Morgan, Illi 
nois 

Answer.—Yes, bees will store honey in 
cells of foulbrood provided the 
dead matter has dried up into a sort of 
varnish. If the dead larvae in the cells 
is in the liquid or semi-liquid state no 
honey will be stored therein. All such 
combs and those with dried scales should 
be destroyed by burning. 


combs 
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Preventing Extractor from Rusting 


Question.—What should be done to prevent 
our new extractor from rusting! We are all 
through extracting for this season and would 
like to keep it in perfect condition—John A 
Baetz, Michigan. 


Answer.—Since your new extractor has 
been in use, simply leave it as it is, after 
the honey has been drained out of it. In 
other wash the extractor. 
The adhering honey will keep the interior 
of the extractor in good condition during 
the winter. The extractor may be washed 


words, do not 


when the time comes to use it again. If 


the interior of an extracor does rust, 
aluminum paint should be applied. 
Rendering Wax by Steam 
Question What is the most suitable pres 


sure for rendering wax from a steam boiler? 
D. H. Morris, Ohio. 


Answer.—No great steam pressure is 
required for the rendering of wax. In the 
case of a small boiler ten pounds would 
introduced 
into a barrel or tank of water, the steam 
is turned on, causing a rapid gun fire, so 
to speak, until the water is in the vicin 
ity of boiling. In other cases, where hot 


be ample. Where the jet is 


steam pipes are used to melt old combs, 
the hotter the 
pipes will be. In one of our steam ovens 
that 
steam pressure. Combs are placed on the 


the higher the 


pressure 


we have steam pipes carry live 


radiators 
confined in a 


horizontally and as they are 
chamber, they m_lt 


very readily and the beeswax runs out 


small 


between the coils. 


Honey Granulated in Combs 


Question | have a lot of dandelion honey 


which is as hard as rock candy. How can | 
soften this honey and still save the combs? The 
honey is in extracting frames A. M. Munes, 
Wisconsin. 

Answer.—You may be able to soften 


the dandelion honey to a sufficient degree 
so that it be fed to the bees next 
spring by placing it in a heated 
holding the temperature around 100 de 
If the 
combs are then uneapped and given to 


may 
room, 


grees for ten days or two weeks. 


the bees, théy may be able to use the 
honey for spring brood rearing. An easier 
this uncap the 
combs and place them in warm water un 
til the honey is softened enough so that 
the bees will clean it out. We have seen 
that 
into the next summer become almost liq 
uid again from the heat of the hive, but 
the trouble with this is that it 
oceur until after the time you would want 
to feed it to the colonies. 


way to do would be to 


dandelion honey was earried over 


does not 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE 
The reliability of honey sellers is not guar 
anteed, although strict references are required. 





FOR SALE Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 


Fayeteville, N. Y. 
~ EXTRA fine clover honey. Case or car. Edw 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's. Woodward 
Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y 

CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich 

WHITE clover honey, comb and extracted 


Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 





FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 


W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 


BEST comb and extracted clover honey 
terholm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan 


P« or. 


comb honey 





550 CASES clover-basswood 
Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7. 
SEND for honey prices. Discount for quan 


tity orders. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 
NEW crop clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 
FINE quality New York State extracted hon 
ey. Emery Horton, West Bloomfield, N. Y 
WHITE clover 60’s, 7%ec lb. Light amber 
clover, 6%ec Ib. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N ; 
WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind 
WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 





lowa. 

FANCY white comb, $3.25 case; No. 1 white, 
$2.75; No. 2 white, or No. 1 amber, $2.25; 
white clover extracted, 7c. C. B. Howard, Ge 
neva, N. Y 

EXTRACTED white clover honey in 5-lb 
pails and 60-lb. cans. 1-lb. sample, 20c; new 
crop; also comb honey. F. W. Summerfield, 


Grand Rapids, Ohio 





NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 


stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 


and eight cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-Ib. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 


can. Sample by mail. 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


| 


60's, carload. 


CHOICE clover in new case or 
Wesley Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 


WHITE clover comb and extracted, light am- 
ber comb. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


SUPERB quality comb and extracted now 
ready. Prices on request. Howard Grimble, Hol 
comb, N. Y 


“CHOICE 
blend, new 
Greenville, 


honey, clover-basswood 
Frank Rasmussen, 


Michigan 
cans and 
Michigan 


cases 


FANCY clover honey and all other grades, in 


60s; one can or a hundred. Finger Lakes Api 
aries, Homer, N : 

FOR SALE—Sweet clover, alfalfa, basswood 
blend, at 7c per Ib., f. o. b. Sample 10c. kK. A 
Gallant, Cato, N. Y 

EXTRACTED clover honey, first prize, at 
Ohio State Fair, 1954. Geo. H. Thomsen & 
Son, Fremont, Ohio. 


~ MICHIGAN finest white clover honey, in 60- 
Ib. cans, or carload, Arthur Thayer & 
Freeland, Mich 

FOR SALE—New crep clover honey in 5-lb. 
pails and 60-lb. cans, or carload. H. B 
Gable, Romulus, N 

FOR SALE 
liberal discount in 
& Sons, Bellevue, 

CLOVER extracted, new sixties, case or ton 
lots. Also comb. Satisfaction guaranteed, I. R 
VanDevier, Medina, Ohio 


Sons, 
case 


White comb honey, all grades, 
quantity lots. N. B. Querin 
Ohio. 


HARRIS can please you with fancy white 
extracted. New cans. Case or carload. J. N. 
Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 


1934 CROP clover honey. Comb in eight case 
carriers. Fancy, $3.50; No. 1, $3.00 per case 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y 

FINE clover honey in sixties, 7%c; chunk 


honey in 5-lb. pails, 10¢ per lb. Sample, 15c 


Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend honey, well rip 
ened, in new 60-lb. cans. Sample on request 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 


FIFTEEN tons, finest quality, northern New 
York clover-basswood honey Leroy C Keet, 
1003 Leray Street, Watertown, N. Y 

EXTRA white clover-basswood honey in new 


60-lb. cans, 7%ec per lb.; 4 cases or over, 7c. 
A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 





clover honey in new 60's, $9 
Good amber honey, $7.50 per 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio 


FINEST white 
per case, 120 lbs 
case. Sample, L5e. 





7000 POUNDS clover-basswood honey in 
new cans and cases, 7%c: 1500 pounds amber 
fall bakers’ grade, 6c. Valley View Apiaries 


Savanna, I) 


MY fine crop of clover and basswood comb 


25 cases fancy, 50 U. S. No. 1, and 25 cases 
No. 2. All in No. 1 beeway sections. Maynard 
Beck, St. Johns, Mich. 


NEW crop clover honey, best quality, new 
60-lb. tins, in lots of 1 to 5, at 7%c per Ib.; 
larger quantities, 7c per Ib. It will please you. 
W. D. Achord, Findlay, Ohio. 
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CLOVER comb, also extracted, in 60-lb. cans 
C. Holm, Genoa, Il. 


FINE clover honey in new 60's, 7c lb. Alice 
Burrows, Oran, N. Y 


CLOVER honey in sixties or fives. E. C 
Snyder, Bloomville, Ohio 


MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 

MICHIGAN extracted clover honey in six 
ties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's. Case, $9.00 
Sample; 10c. Abel Totems, Owosso, Mich 

WHITE clover honey in 60's Money-back 
guarantee. Leslie A. Davis, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE 
8c; light amber, 7: 
Muncy, Pa 

TUPELO HONEY—tThe kind that will not 
granulate, 8c per pound, R. R. Davis, Wewa 
hitchka, Fla 

TEN THOUSAND pounds water white sweet 
clover honey $10.00 per case, 120° Ibs Kd 
Mitchell, Castalia, Ohio 

FINEST white clover 
new sixties, case or carload 
Avon St., Flint, Mich 

OHIO’'S finest extracted white clover honey 
Sample, 10c. Prices upon request. The Clover 
dale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 

FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 7: 
Ib.: amber clover-goldenrod, 6« All new six 
ties E. G. Kyte Westport, Pa 

COMB HONEY 30 cases buckwheat, 40 cases 
amber, small amount basswood comb and ex 
tracted. Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa 





Extracted in new 60's. Light 
Merrill Bee & Honey Co 


extracted honey n 
L. S. Griggs, 711 


FINE quality white clover basswood honey. 
in new 60's, $9.00 per case, 120 Ibs. Sample, 
15¢e. Arnold Panning, Napoleon, Ohio, R. R. 7 


HOWDY'S HONEY White, clover extracted 
in new sixties. Carlot or less. Also some amber 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. (Personal, 
1200 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass.) 


NO. 1 white comb, $2.75 per case; light am 
ber, $2.50: amber. $2.25 in 6-case carriers 
Water white clover extracted, 7c Ib. White 
6%c Ib.: amber, 6¢ Ib. in new cans. Carlton 


D. Howard, Ovid, N. ¥ 

NEW crop of white comb honey and chunk 
Also white and amber extracted. and buck 
wheat and goldenrod extracted. H. E. Crow 
ther, Jefferson, Ohio 

FINEST Michigan clover honey. New cans 
and cases. Did you notice that we fill our cans 
FULL, and that they are overweight? E. D 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms, except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers 








CASH for dark grades of honey. C. Jankow 
ski, Gurnee, Illinois. 
. WANTED—-White extracted honey in 60-1b 
cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York 
WANTED—Honey, car and ton lots. Send 
price and sample. Morehead Apiaries, Convoy, 
Ohio 
WANTED 
sample, state quantity, and 
Farms, Shoals, Ind 
WANTED—white or amber honey. Any quan 
tity. Send samples and quote cash price. F. O 
B Zion. Ernest R Heath, Zion, Ill 


Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
price Sherfick 
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WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 


WANTED- Carlots or less of white clover 
extracted honey Mail price and sample to 
Clover Blossom Honey Co., Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED—Carloads and less than carloads 
of extracted honey; also comb. Mail samples 
and best prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocon 
omowoc, Wisconsin 

WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send samples, state quantity 








available and prices. California Honey Company, 


Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, California 


~ FOR SALE 











FRAMES-——Standard Hoffman, $3.75 per 100 
Price list free. Northern Bee & Honey Co., 
Osceola, Wis 

BEGINNER'S MANUAL—Definite practical 
instruction for first vear. Price, 50c. Stamp for 
circular. E. C. Snyder, Bloomville, Ohio. 





ELECTRICAL comb honey cutting knives, un 
capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 


$14.00. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan 


FOR SALE—No. 18B Cowan rapid extractor, 
Hatch wax press, 2 storage tanks, many supers 
and other equipment, owner having died. Anna 
H. Vance, Woodlawn Gardens, Farmer City, Il 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for hee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo 


po ct Re = nidennieieeeieniiens 

FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE ud 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 








ITALIAN QUEENS mailed anywhere, any 
time. Wintered over. $1.00 each: 10 for $8.50 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 

MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian bees and 
queens. Get in touch with us for your 1935 
needs. Bolling Bee Co Bolling, Ala 








FOR 1935. Caucasian package bees, nuclei 
and queens. Can book your order without de 
posit for April. 1935, delivery at code price 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co.. Greenville. Alabama 


CHOICE Italian queens. We specialize on 
Italian queens and will he pleased to quote you 
for next season. Our 25th vear as commercial 
queen-breeder. White Pine Bee Farms, Rock 
ton, Pa 

FOR SALE—Eleven hundred colonies of bees, 
guaranteed free from disease, with a very fine 
brick warehouse partly fireproof. A full equip 
ment. For more information, write Post Office 
tox 173, Idaho Falls, Idaho 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL job printing. A 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Michigan. 





Matson, 21513 
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WILL trade white clover comb honey for 


package bees. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


WANTED—Brood foundation, mill or Reit- 
sche foundation press. E. C. Snyder, Bloomviile, 
Ohio. 

WANTED—By experienced beekeeper, bees 
to work in Florida. Chas. L. Andersen, Weeds- 
port, New York 

WANTED 





To work bees on shares, or em 
ployment in apiary. Experienced. Address 
Gleanings, Box 22, Medina, Ohio 


WANTED—Bees and supplies or going api 
ary in exchange for $1800.00 equity in modern 
6-room cottage in Chicago. Box 35, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one year-old trees, 25¢« New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas 


or 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
(Continued from page 735.) 

honey. If it 
light combs and substitute good fat ones 
from the supers. Our hives are double- 
walled (brood chambers double only), 
packed with one inch of very fine cork, 
with insulating paper against the walls 
and the cork filled between. As the walls 
are of 34 pine the hive is almost as light 
as a single-walled one. We have them 
more than 20 years old and as good as 
new. This may seem very little packing 
between walls but it is just right for 
southern Ontario. We have a number con- 
verted from single walled hives with 1%- 
inch space between walls, but the bees 
winter just as well in the light hives. If 
I were farther north or in a higher alti- 
tude I would use more packing. 


is not well filled we remove 


Doctor Phillips is right about overheat- 
ed honey. Some years ago I put a lot of 
honey in pint glasses, placing them filled 
with 160-degree honey directly in the car- 
tons the glasses came in, placing the car- 
tons one on top of each other. The result 
was honey so discolored that I had to 
sell it at a reduced figure. 

About honey tasting better in the comb 
than when bottled for extracting, I say 
yes and no. Wax is tasteless and indiges- 
tible. If honey is left in the tanks and 
exposed in the air before bottling, the 
comb honey has the best flavor, that is, if 
the section honey is properly taken care of 
after leaving the hive. On finishing a 


755 


| day’s extracting, we run the honey at 
into the tapering 30-pound pails 
with a tight slip cover. We leave it in 
the pails until we heat it for market. This 
preserves the bouquet or the flavor or the 
aroma, whichever you may e¢all it, and it 
has everything that is present in the 
most carefully prepared comb honey. We 
chill the honey after heating it, of course. 
J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, Ontario. 


once 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Write for 


which is a 


book, 


sJeekeeping 


‘*‘About Bees,’’ 
for the be 
ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 


our free 


treatise on 





| 
' 


Carniolans-Caucasians 


We wish you all a very Merry Christmas 
and a happy and prosperous year for 1935. We 
shall do our best to help make it so with our 
fine queens and package bees. Ask for our free 
circular 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





PACKAGE BEES for 1935 
A Reliable Supply of Reliable 
Package Bees. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 








PACKAGE BEES 
For 1935 


At Code Prices. Let us save you money by fur- 
nishing good queens with the packages. 


| The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, Rt. |, La. 








Package Bees 


for 1935 
J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 





Wanted White 


Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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PROGRAM Food,’’ Mary |. Barber, Kellogg Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 2:30 p. m.—‘‘National Honey 
Week and Our Emphasis Program,’’ Katherine 
Lanier, Special in Food Preservation and Utili 
zation, State of Georgia. 3 p. m.—‘‘Honey in 
Home Demonstration Agent's Program,’’ Lur 
line Collier, State Home Demonstration Agent, 


Joint annual meeting of American Honey 
Institute, American Honey Producers’ League 
(69th national convention), Southern States 
Beekeeping Conference, hosts to be held at 
Valdosta, Georgia, December 17, 18, 19 and 
20, 1934 


Monday, December 17: 8:30 a. m., registra State of Georgia. 3:30 p. m ‘*Florida’s Hon 
tion; 10 a. m general meeting; G 'G ‘Puett ey Program, Isabella S. Thursby, Food Spe 
President, Georgia Beekeepers Association. as ne ang serene Fla p. p m — — 
presiding. Invocation Extending the Keys, gy tee Eiericte vhmeygl mpeg sang oe — 

- tute Demonstration, 4:45 p. m Judging first 


Mayor J. D. Ashley, Valdosta, Ga.; Welcome 


W. E. Harrell, President, Southern Beekeeping - Fees ‘ > 
Conference Response, J. W Newton, President, ber, Jensen, Harrell Newton, Kelty (Commit 


American Honey Producers’ League; Response tee names and titles to be submitted for final 

R. H. Kelty, President American "Honey In program.) © Pp. mm General get-together meet 

stitute 11: 30 a m ™ ine meetin per ing, in form of barbecue with Brunswick stew 
3 E sus Ass . g . . . : 

Southern Beekeeping Conference: Roll call by or fish fry, fish chowder or combination of both 

states, appointment of committees, reading of At this social there will be a chorus of 100 

negro voices, music of all kinds, and specialty 


national honey contest. Judges Collier, Bar 


last minutes, receipt of petitions, secretary's k 
report. 12,30 p. m.——Luncheon. 2 p. m **Pro Saree 
ducing Package Bees and Queens (Lantern),’’ Wednesday, December 19—8:30 a. m., visit 
W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Ala. 2:30 p. m ing exhibits. 9 a. m Final business meeting 
**Moving Bees by Express,’’ G. Sadler, Atlan of American Honey Producers’ League; Report 
ta, Ga 2:40 p. m ‘*Transporting Package of Auditing and other committees; Election of 
Bees by Truck,.’’ R. M. Pugh, Regina, Saskat Officers; unfinished and new business. 10:30 
chewan. 3 p. m., ‘Receiving Package Bees,"’ L a. m., Final business meeting of American Hon 
T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba $:20 p. m ey Institute: Report of Auditing and other com 
**Supersedure,’’ H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala mittees; Election of Officers; Unfinished and 
3:40 p. m.——‘‘Expansion of Local Honey Mar new business. 12 p. m \ special speaker to 
ket," TV. W Burleson Waxahachie, Texas be announced later. 12:30 p. m Luncheon 
4 p m ‘Investigation of Honev Clarifica 2 p. m., ‘‘The New Era in Beekeeping,’’ E. R 
tion,’’ Dr. R. E. Lothrop. 4:20 p. m ** Hones Root, President, The A. |. Root Co., Medina, 
Markets,’" M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 4:40 Ohio. 2:25 p. m ‘*Dysentery, Cause and Con 
p. m ‘*Cross Pollination,’’ G. H. Cale. Ham trol,”” H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis.; 2:50 p 
ilton, I. 5 p. m ‘*Plorida Beekeeping.’’ J m Subject to be supplied, Kenneth Hawkins, 
W. Barnev. Bradenton. Fla. 5:20 Adjournment Watertown, Wis. 5:15 p. m Subject to be sup 
Visiting exhibits plied, Dr. M. C. Tanquary, St Paul, Minn. 
Tuesday. December 18: 8:30 a. m Registra 3:40 p. m., Subject to be supplied, Mr. Ander 
tion and visiting exhibits. 9 a. m Business son, Baton Rouge, La. 4:05 p. m., Subject to 
meeting of American Honey Producers’ League: be supplied. Dr. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La 
Minutes of last meeting, V. G. Milum, Secre 4:30 p. m ‘*Disease Eradication,’’ C. A 
tary-Treasurer: President’s address. J. W. New Reese, Columbus, Ohio. & p. m.—Banquet at 
ton, Baton Rouge, La Report of Secretary Valdes Hotel, Governor Talmadge, honor guest 
Treasurer (financial and general); Report of Thursday, December 20—8:30 a. m.—Final 
standing committees, Warning Poster. legisla business of Southern Conference. 9 a. m.—Bee 
tive policy; Committee assignments, auditing Shippers’ Federation. 9:20 a. m.—‘‘Buyers’ 
resolutions, honorary life memberships, creden Needs,’’ Prof. R. H. Kelty, Lansing, Mich. 9:40 
tials; announcements. 10:30 a. m Business a. m ‘*Shippers’ Preparation,’’ E. ©. Le 
meeting of American Honey Institute: Minutes Stourgeon, San Antonio, Texas. 10 a. m Sub 
of last meeting, Mrs. Malitta Fischer Jensen, ject to be supplied, Prof. McDrew, Washing 
Secretary; President's Address. R. H. Kelty ton, D. C. 10:20 a. m ‘‘The Value of Trade 
East Lansing, Mich.; Report of Secretary-Treas Agreements,’’ Jas. I. Hambleton, Washington, 
urer, financial and general; Report of commit D. C. 11 a m.—Discussions. 12:30 p. m 
tees: Executive, R. H. Kelty: Finance. H. F Luncheon. 2 p. m.—Georgia Beekeepers’ Asso 
Wilson; Advisory, Mary I. Barber: Constitu ciation. 3 p. m Apiary Inspectors of Amer 
tion, H. F. Wilson: announcements. 12:30 p. m ica. 4 p. m Final discussions and adjourn 
Luncheon. 2 p. m ‘‘New Standards in ment. 








WAX 


Wax worked into foundation on cash or trade ba- 
sis. Also accepted in trade for Bee Supplies, at 
WALTER T. KELLEY highest market prices. 

I also buy wax for cash. Write me how much wax you have and 
what you need, and I will make you a special offer this season. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


The Walter T. Kelley Company, Paducah, Kentucky 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, OF GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 
MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1934. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, personally appear 

ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 

Culture, and that the following is, to the best 

of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 

the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 

1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are 
Name of Post office address— 


Publisher. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
Editors, E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell, Me 
dina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The A. Ll. Root Co.. Medina, Ohio.; Geo. S. 
Demuth Estate, Medina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, 
R. F. D. No 4, Medina, Ohio; J. T. Calvert, 
Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Calvert. Medina, Ohio; 
H. H. Root, Trustee A. I. Root Estate, Medina, 
Ohio; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel K. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Meding, Ohio: R. I 
Sostwick, Seville. Ohio: W. W. Bradway, Me 


dina, Ohio Alan I. Root, Medina, Ohio: Trus 
tees Profit Sharing Fund, Medina, Ohio 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are (if there are 
none, so state) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of steokholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
hs trustees, hold stock and securities in a ea 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securites than as so 
stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
seribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

1 DEYELL, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d 
day of October, 1934 

HAROLD C. WEST, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Mar. 27, 1937.) 
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BEEKEEPING 


Fine for Christmas Gifts 
Write for Folder 


he A. I. “Roor~ Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


> 
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Congratulations 


SOUTHERN 
BEEKEEPERS 


Hosts at the Big 


Valdosta 
MEETING 
Dec. 17-20, 1934 


E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell 


Editors of Gleanings in Bee Culture 


will be 
tion to 


there to express our apprecia- 
our beekeeping friends. . . . 


—~— 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Volume LXII, 1934 


In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into five departments, 


y Editorials, 
except 


General, 
everyt 


namely 
includes 





hing 


Contributors, 
Editorials, 


Illustrations and 


Illustrations, 


Departments. 
Departments and 


The index of General 


Contributors. 





Achievement, a remarkable, 649 

Adobe honey house, 208 

Advertising honey during win 
ter, 85 


in newspapers, 673 


truth in, 100 

Aisch Frida uses honey in 
cooking, 215 

Aisch, Prof., visit to home of 


217 


Alfalfa honey in Ohio, 38 


Alighting boards should be 
rough, 692 

Alsike region, 92 

Amendment to postal laws and 
regulation 692 

American foulbrood, don't fool 
with, 691 

A. F 3., treating may spread 
it, 747 


American foulbrood, transmis 


sion of through swarm, 118 
American Honey Institute, a 

day's work at, 114 

a visit to, 114 

help to keep it going, 110 

honor roll of, 377, 442 

how shall it be financed, 625 


publications proposed to be 


printed, 245 


secretary's report for March, 
299 
Ancient beekeeping, 358 
Ant how to get rid of, 431 
Ants, tanzy, to keep away 479 
(\piaries establishing land 
needed to, 237 
Apiaries in Czechoslovakia, 662 
Apiary, making increase in, 563 
management, intelligent, nee 
essary, 154 
of Mr Khollova. 663 
on back porch, 559 
porch, a novel, 474 
porch, more about, 673 
raided by bear, 412 
site, selecting an. 396, 464 
small but profitable, 478 
Apple pie honey 170 
Apple trees, feeding, 95 
Armistice Day, season for sales 
6458 
Association in Jugoslavia, 338 
Aster honey suitable for winter 
stores 108 
Asters common in clover region 
155 
Automobile displa hone 346 
Aviator English new ‘ bee 
keeper, 270 
B 
3ait etion extracting 9 
Bartering honey for good 6 
Ba vood, planting for bee pa 
ture tae 
Bear raid ipiar 112 
Bear weet tooth cause ha 
or 412 
Beer di ise n th Soviet Un 


ion, 79 


see - escape 


method of transfer 


ring hes from tree 157 
Bee garden, an old, 5236 
journals Soviet change of 


policy in, 82 


GENERAL 
3eekeeper, a real Irish, 4 
English aviator now a, 
lost 400 colonies, 692 
manages 500 colonies, 26 
Beekeepers are rugged individ 
ualists, 30 


code, commercial beekeepers 
favor, 229 

‘forgotten man,’’ 31 

shall they organize, 345 


societies, 
trained in 
two kinds 
Beekeeping 
a glimpse at 
courses in 
ion, 19 
Demuth’'s 
experiment 


among oldest, 110 
Soviet Union, 17 
of, 231 
ancient, 
old-time, 535 

Soviet Un 


> 
38 


college 


on, 205 


Russia, 


influence 
station in 

in England and Prince of 
Wales 

in Jugoslavia, 336 

n Massachusetts, 36 


558 


in New York State, 142 

in South, 151 

n the Southwest, 208 

literature, enormous demand 
for, 81 

migratory, 14 

regional, way to study, 105 

regions, 90 

regions, difficulties in classi 
fications of, 91 

side lines, 98 

small-scale, profitable, 50 

Bee killer, worst in vears, 589 

literature, poor economy to 
eut down on 181 

louse larvae, destroying, 695 

moth larvae, 563 

moths, getting rid of, 432 

pasturage 27 

pasture, planting basswood 
for, 366 

shippers are just human, 475 

Bees and queen, enticing out of 

tree 2R0 

and white clover in Louisi 
ana, 462 

ball their queen when, 629 

boys succeed with, 362 


build comb by feeding sugar 
svrup, 237 

checking up on the, 290 

consume little in cellar, 590 

ero 694 

ero dense shade makes, 23 

cross during buckwheat honey 
flow 155 

cross last year but not this 
623 

display adaptability at Chi 
eago fair, 33 

do they have a sense of hu 


mor, 557 


do they remember, 292 

fall feeding of, 695 

getting from bee tree, 630 

giant getting from India, 
452 

gradually passing into hands 


of big beekeepers, 286 
in Cherokee Indian reserva 
tion provide ready cash, 
rotates, 333 


in hive which 


keeping, rheumatism, 


608 


killed by Cyanogas, 366 


cures 


loating at hive entrance, 493 
longevity of, increasing by 


breeding, 149 
their homes, 692 
moved a short distance, 630 
moving short distance, 731 
must have pollen, 276 
oil of didn’t harm, 559 
orienting themselves in nec 
tar production region, 466 
orient themselves, manner in 
which 166 
pays to give a good home, 280 
prepared for winter, 605 
refuse to work in supers 
above queen excluder, 431 
select concrete home, 623 
shiny black, few among Ital 
ians, 302 
should they 


692 


lose 


anise 


foothold 


have a 
honey in diseased 
combs, 752 
stings, lime 
for, 292 
take pity on queens, 607 
transterred from tree, 157 


store 


water antidote 


trapping, 691 
wintered in brooder house, 
629 

young, without wings, 752 

Beeswax floor polish, 54, 291 
modeling, 690 
propolis in, 220 

Beginner makes good, 279 

Big send region, 208 

Black locust as a honey plant, 
~~? 

Blending honeys of different fla 
vors, 751 

Boiling honey from diseased 
colonies, 301 

sottling, honey for clarifying, 
117 

sottom entrance gave best re 
sults, 215 

Sovs succeed with bees 362 








Brands, identifying, 222 

sreeding from daughters of hy- 
brids, 490 

amount of, relation be 

tween and colony strength, 


srood 


changing combs in, 
152 
chambers honey-bound, 162 
Brooder house, bees wintered in 


OVO 
Brood nest, temperature with 
in, 174 

rearing, affect of abundant 


tores on 


148 
rearing curtailed by shortage 


of pollen 482 

rearing increased by adverse 
weather, 148 

Buckwheat honey flow, bees 

eross during, 155 

hon management for, 154 

region, 154 

region, European’ foulbrood 
n, 79 

regions and wild raspberry, 
153 


surning shame again, that, 281 
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Cc | for beekeeping, 19 Cut comb honey, the new, 653 
Cage, queen painting, 36 Colonies built up for honey} Cyanogas to kill bees, 366 
Candidates selected for training flow, 147 Cyprian bees, are they superior, 
in Soviet Union, 19 diseased, boiling honey from, 607 
Candies, adding milk sugar to 301 Czechoslovakia, apiaries in, 662 
prevent stickiness, 460 diseased, disinfecting honey D 
honey, Henderson's, 531 from, 118 , . ees ae 
honey, too sticky, 460 doubling up, 367 Demuth, Geo. 8., 30938, S36, 601 
genuine honey, 460 inactive during summer and SMASING Success, 642 
Cane sugar and extracted hon fall, 532 another tribute to, 359 
ey, relative sweetness of, 367 neglected, W hy they some how he came to Medina, ++} 
Candy bar of pure honey, 414 times winter well, 108 influence on beekeeping, aia 
l, Capacity of queen often mis number and location of, 398 in memory of, 203 
judged, 148 purchasing first, 56 memorial meeting AB 
Capping melters, proper use of strong, dividing, 155 Density of honey, 695 ‘ 
3 339 strong in tupelo region for Density, tables relating to, — 
y Cappings and wax from honey, best results, 47 Dequeening with @ shotgun, 426 
; : a a Discoloration, cooling honey to 
proportion of, 174 strong, needed in queen rear mnt. 339 . 
Cappings, drying, before melt ing, 471 societies Meer 
0 ing, 341 too much fall activity may Disease — amazing suc 
‘5 OK “ende » fey t to £22 cess iM, 2 
' gm nd ring a tew into ay Diseased combs will bee atore 
9 Carniolan bees at home, 140 weak, building up in spring honey in, 752 , . 
, Carrier rests on car bumpers 75 Di — bee, in Soviet Union, 
, 729 weak, using, 290 a 
n Cat, moving a, 361 Colony, enormous given new | Diseases of adult bees, 81 
Caucasian bees, 696 home, 427 Disinfecting a honey extractor, 
v bees, home of, 406 fails to produce surplu 301 694 
bees, wintering, 675 more than one queen in, 563 hives and tools, 174 
rs characteristics of, 719 strength, relation between a y from diseased colonies, 
experiences with 347 rmount of brood and, 147 Display stand, portable, 410 
gave good account of them Comb, causing bees to build by 
1 selves in poor season, 165 feeding sugar syrup, 237 Distance bee fly for pollen and 
£ oe 
golden, those, 50 foundation, foulbrood not car nectal 398 
d va. Italians 465. 719 ried in, 498 I> tanes effect on production, 
will not replace Italians, 720 honey, cut, 653 oe . an 
2d Causey, W. L., sells his own and honey grading rule 118 Dividing trong eNO 155 ° 
other beekeepers’ honey, 209 honey producing in full-depth Docto rOare ental . honey, 
te Cc. C. C. men should use honey, extracting super 117 os 
76 honey produced in oo Deeng: A. A a real beeman, 
Cellar wintering, 589 frame to prevent warm — 
Cell bars, arranging in frames ‘ 174 ~—_ “oe family, the women folk 
927 > tin srrofitable . - 
e, Cellar, just an ordinary, 591 Pa Seer Doubling up colonies, 367 
vs. outdoor wintering, 665, honey upers craping, 413 Didone undesirable trapping 
724 Saeed nauificient for winter ® insure pure mating, 2387 
wintering and food chamber ister 751 Drone why they do not possess 
Comb cha ing in brood chan . ting, 540 
to. 72 lt 13 Drouth veet clover to cure ef 
remark crooked, management of hive ; feets of, 539 
th. 237 I> queen cage method seem 
it 7249 all we . hobs 291) o ha ‘ merit 24 el 
Cs ze for filled ith pollen vhat to do Dust yerow, n old comb 256 
a vith. 630 E 
Cells, best way to produce, 341 home ranulated it 752 Educating the coming genera 
ed grafted 1ccepted by queen melting down, 692 tion to be honey minded, 294 
right colony, 17 old ellow dust in, 238 Keg laying idden stop in, ef 
ig, not torn down by laying Communicating system, 74% fect on queen 301 
queens 16 Concrete home hee fleet, 626 keg queente hee teal 1546 
e Century of Progress Internation-) Congre of beekeeper pro Bleetric thermometer hive 
il Expositior 532 gram of, 667 fitted th, 211 
Changing conditior meeting Contr t it ( at ntering England. t k ping rm 
12 H65 Eng } stor r ‘A a b ekeep 
Chart show flight range, 465! Consumer prefers medium sized ; , 
Chaz Orchard beekeeping at pack 101 Entra t ifing at, 49% 
e 94 Cor ime? et the prices mh Entrance ‘ ne de ‘ 291 
sh, Checking up on the bee 290 Consur ra permit hau ent ré r, prot f 
Cherokee India keep bee for mia prod t 4 F . ) 
in read asl 54 Consumption of hones ner Europea f ood buck 
Christmas cakes made with hor ng. 144 ; , 7% 
218 Containers, gla ure preferred, | European f d prevalent 
in Chunk hone ‘ 506 101 155 
‘ ar f ng } far hott ng ‘ , f } ke | ider , 
h 117 ld 713 1 
ma wor } e hor ant ( kis ‘ 171 f hit } , ,7# 
nt 612 ( k v ‘ } 174 114 
( t miting faet 14 ( ne it |} 1 Ip Exhibit } $ d tate 
ge ( er rewior 5 whe ane . . ( “as dence course ’ p fn 27 
iss ¢ Union. 17 Ex perimer ed n ne 
rse Clover revior goldenrod corn ( nt gent. a » 529 mathad ~ 4 Te 
“per ( ad comb ' ger t f rer ’ of ; 
e8 ( er , ‘ of different 117 . ‘ +} ,a7 . rants ‘ 
( ae » C Gas f ( fa 2 we te meet. 15 7h 
54 nterir 54 ( 694 n feeding ing be nitre 
( er red ( ’ but pror é ye food 
od 529 ‘ ee ; eleeting ar spiar atte 
( j r ( , r J int "4 t 196 464 
ry, ia ae ~ 129 , tation in Soviet t 20 
( 1 turk 195 ( } ‘ ng 1 Export trade, grad c ompul 
81 Collegs ir r ‘ et T or Customer finding regular 59% ory AN 
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Extension work in agricultural 
education, 22 

Extension work in Soviet Union, 
°° 

ar, 

sweetness of, 36 


Extracted honey and cane sug 
relative 








how to prevent from granulat 
ing, 564 
Extracting and uncapping with 
out removing combs from su 
pers, 156 
bait sections, 349 
frames of honey, weight of, 


563 


heating honey during, 492 

outfit, portable, 98 

simplified, 156 

unripened honey, 694 
Extractor disinfected, 694 


from rusting, 752 
F 

Fable of the idle drones 
Fall activity, too much 


plete colonies, 533 


preventing 


540 
may de 


Fallacy regarding determination 
of sex of honeybee 175 
Fall feeding of bees, 695 


Farmer who tasted his bees, 157 


Feeding bees during cold weath 


7h 

Feeding bees, raw sugar for 
564 

Feeding experiments, earlier, 32 
package bees, 220 


sugar syrup bees to 
build 


the apple trees, 95 


causes 


omb, 237 


very necessary, 343 
Fermenting, honey, one cause 
of. 605 : 
Filtration of hone T9!0 


Flavor, stress superior in sell- 


ng, 400 

Flexible shaft with steel brush 
119 

Flight. certain factors may 
change direction of. 466 
range ehart howing 165 


natural source of 


nectar 3908 


range to 


reactions to artificial 
of food 


Floor polish, beeswax 54 


sources 


207 
a) 


291 


Florida honey, 273 
nspectors, 405 


ate fair honey exhibit, 27 
Food, artificial souree of. fligh 
reactions to, 397 
chamber and cellar wintering, 

629 
chambers shallow 
winter loss, 284 
flight range to BOR 


° 
o 
t 


prevent 


natural 


Foster, R. E.. bee inspector, 405 
Foster, R. F Florida bee in 
nector. 275 
Foulbrood,. American. don't fool 
vith 691 
germs length f time they 
live 166 
not carried n comb founda 
tior 193 


Foundation, bueckline and warp 


ng, preventine 


Foundation, hiving package bees 


on frames o 55 

Foundation wintering hee or 
full sheets of. 751 

Fre arranging cell bars in 





Frames 
Fruit 
neing 


Future, 


wiring, 3867 
improved in 
honey, 48 


aspects of the, 339 


flavor by 


G 
Georgia and J J Wilder. 671 
Ferman queen breeder, noted, 40 
Giant getting from India 
432 


hees 
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Glass containers are preferred, 
401 


Glasses, are you wearing, read 
this, 490 

Goldenrod, characteristics of, 
155 
common in clover region, 155 
honey suitable for winter 

stores, 108 

Good roads and light car inex 

pensive traveling, 150 


Government honey exhibit, 278, 
414 

Government 
help other 

Grading, compulsory, 
ers interested in, 49 


spends lavishly to 
ndustries, 30 
produc 


Grading rules, comb honey, 118 

Granulated honey as stores, 350 
honey, people like 268 
honey preferred, 544 

Granulating, how to prevent ex 
tracted honey from, 564 

Granulation inducing, easy 
method of, 268 

Grasshopper control, new meth 
od for, 103 

Grocer, securing co-operation 
of, 401 

Grocers can move much more 
honey, 167 


H 

Hagin, J. J.. gas 
172 

Hleating honey, 

Heating honey 


ing, 492 


station agent, 
696 


during extract 


lenderson's honey candies, 53 
leresy helps to sell honey, 529 
lilbert, visit to, 654 
live entrance, loafing at, 
493 


manipulation of queen rear- 
249 


1 





bees 











ing, 342 

of bees starts rotating, 333 

Hives and tools, disinfecting, 

17 

five, fitted with electric ther 
mometer 211 

larger, need for, 338 

management of with crooked 
combs, 237 


painting on inside, 238 
pollen guards 
Hobby, a worthwhile, 


used on, 277 


664 


Hobby, good combs as a, 290 
Ilome econom'c worker enter 
taining, 170 


Ilome-made wax polish, 479 
Hloney advertised during win 
er, R5 
a new outlet for, 473 
apple pie, 170 
as a food, German housewife 


believes in, 215 
bees in new arrangement, 332 
better quality, 42 
boiling, from 
nies, 301 
hoosted bv noted feature writ 


diseased colo 


ers > 


bound brood chambers 162 
by parcel post, 169 
Hlenderson’s, 531 


candy, 86 


candies 


eandy bar, 414 
candy, genuine 160 
chun ells 596 


larifving for bottling, 117 

cookie 171 

cooling 
tor. 340 

ooling ‘mmediately 

eured him, believes 

dark-colored for 
110 

dark colored 

density of 

disinfecting 


it leaves 


separa 


339 

608 
table use, 
eause of, 54 
695 


from 


diseased | 


colonies, 118 
display on car bumper, 346 
doctor learns value of, 50 
enormous potential outlet for, 
76 
exhibit, government, 278, 414 
exhibits at Florida state fair, 
072 
273 
extracted, how to prevent 
from granulating, 564 
extractor disinfected, 694 
fermenting, one cause of, 
fills the bill, 624 
filtration of, 720 
flavor, stress superior in sell 
ing, 400 
Florida, 273 
fed family, 748 
flow, building colonies up for, 
147 
for labeling tin, 50 
for money 


605 


using, 36 


from goldenrod suitable for 
winter stores, 108 

from red clover, 27 

granulated, as stores, 350 

granulated in combs, 752 

granulated, people like, 268 


granulated, preferred, 544 

grocers can move more, 167 
heated during extracting, 492 
heating, 696 
heavier than 


iceman thought, 


£28 
heresy helps to sell, 529 
house, adobe, 208 
household that boosts, 411 


how to avoid overheating, 547 

hunks are attractive, 656 

improves flavor of fruit, 48 

in cooking, German house 
wife believes in, 215 

! cooking schools, 174 


nereasing 
144 

in shallow frames, 547 

is foamy after heating 

jelly, 624 

makes a good souvenir, 491 


consumption of 


495 


manufacturers must know 
160 
market, stabilizing, 652 


medicinal value of, 623 
minded, educating the coming 








generation to be 298 

moon, the, 101 

must be clear and sparkling 
to sell, 528 

not an authorized ration, 78 

of different flavors blended 
751 

one way to sell, 477 

other southern, 273 

plant, black locust as, 55 

plant, manzanita as a, 629 

plant, Spanish needle as, 54 

plant, vetch as a, 238 

plant worthwhile, 612 

pointers on selling, 158 

price of, in 60-pound cans 
301 

prices better than generat'or 
ago, 143 

prices in U.S 23 


producers hold pienic, 426 
products developed bv St 
Benedict Sisters, 651 
proportion cappings 
to 174 
psvcholoev of 
on, 717 
remedial value of, 99 
silent, 733 


wax and 


eutting prices 


rlesmen 


amples, selling by showing 
158 
corched for winner stores 
§29 


elling by roadside, &28 
selling ideas, 658 
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selling, makes money by, 545 
selling more, 400 


signs giving reasons for us 
ing, 733 

signs, unusual, 659 

strain, carefully, it pays to, 
286 

stunts, unusual, 659 

thining, to be fed to bees, 
237 

unripened, extracting, 694 

used in German home, 218 


use more, and less sugar, 650 
weight of extracting frames 
of, 563 
well-known 
428 
Honor roll of A. H. L., 377, 442 
House & Haynes method of sell- 


boxer trains on, 


ing, 530 
House apiary in Czechoslovakia, 
662 


Household 
411 

House-to-house selling, 

Hubam clover, 695 

Hybrids, daughters, 
from, 490 


that boosts honey, 


595 


bre eding 


Identifying marks or brands, 


rapid elimination of, 


Increase, making in apiary, 563 





India, getting giant bees from, 
4 
Inducing granulation by easy 


method, 268 


Inspection of bees in winter and 


early spring, 23 
Inspector, our, 425 
Inspectors, bee, of Florida, 405 
Inspectors how they work 406 


Interdependence of bee ind 
flowers, 9 

Introducing queens, 669 

trick in, 427 

t through 


queens a 


faulty 


queens los 





methods of, 16 : 
irgins to nuclei, 270 
Ismalov school, Russia, 20 


Italian bees, variation in the 
marking 564 

talians few smal hiny black 
heec among 302 

Italians Caucasians, 465, 719 








ekeeper ‘ with 
Lathar 62 
Jells ' 24 
Juge 1 eekeeping n 6 
} ve r tair heek - 
} lorf-Synree. 215 
i Mr 4 ur A635 
, ¢ } re for 
1” to mak them 
42° 47 
1 ded t establist i 
Ang th meeting, echoe of 
¢ 59 
t ¢ +} merr a meeting 
math S842 
T »¢} r P f 669 
; 449 
ij or rke y agree 
44 
t tor tidnt for 
T is 7 ee} ning »n Ine 
4 ra? ca i "oor er r 
oa mn oF 4” 
t fing ‘ st hive entrance 


Local marketing, profitable, in 
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marketing agreement from 
telligent, 15 consumer's viewpoint, 109 
Locations that run out, 13 marketing agreement, objec 
Locust, black, as a honey plant, tions to, 39 
55 Nectar artificial, flight range 
Longevity of bees, increasing by to, 397 
breeding, 149 distance bee fly for, 308 
Louisiana, white clover and natural, flight range to, 30# 
bees in, 462 new oures of, 145 
Louse larvae, bee, destroying producing area, orientation of 
695 breve n, 466 
Lunch at Mrs. Khollova 664 producing region distribu 
M tion of bee in, 465 
. ecretion factor governing 
McIntosh apple pollinating pro Qo , 
lect +] 
_ Newell, Dr. Wilmon, of Florida 
MeLarnin Jimmy trains on 104 , 
honey, 412% 4 ‘ . : 
. Vowspuper advertising in, 673 
Management adjusting to} 4 
‘ Yor tute, beekeeping in 
changing conditions, 12 142 
es ment, good, necessary, | New Zenland, granulated hone 
- preferred in, 544 
Manzanita as a honey plant, 629] , ' 
a ieneiaee eames “4 344 Jitrogenou food experiment 
mare S =6 nel = n feeding, 32 
agreement from consumer! - 
vovember honey elling iden 
viewpoint, 109 Rhee 
agreement how it could be Nuclet rir introduced to 
accomplished, 31 71) 
27 
“or ment, national, propo ulomoline what it. 492 
; 
dhs : irsery cage with waxed hole 
agreement, proposed 7 f _ 270) 
agreement proposed objec 
tions to, 39 Oo 
agreement to bring order out)> Observation hive at Century of 
of chao 17 of Progrre 2 
profitabl intelligent local Observation hive for publicity 
15 176 
Market outlet for apple and = Observations I have made, 744 
honey, 96 Offsprings of queen vary, 335 
Market aces bility 147 Ooh slfalfa honey in 34 
Marking queen mple equip. O of anise didn’t harm he 
ment for, 558 59 
Markings of Italian bee varin Old mn ter alia of, 144 
tion in 64 Onerating distant Out ADPIATIEeR 
Marth dentifying, 222 102 
Ma ichusett beekeeping ! Optin " 161 
16 (jr re hole I none and 
Ma consumption permits ma ir, 217 
productior 535 Orchard wekage development 
Mating boxe mi " of, 15 
flig] oung queer t dur- Organization, better, first requ 
ng. 238 te 21 
of queen bee 7 ‘at, nizat futur j ends or 
pure trapping undesirable AD 
dror te ' ire 147 ‘) } me i arie 
aues he , sider " " 6; 
Ma x dy rd for Cyt gy distant 
Sedicin slue of } f 
M ren t be kept fre from (Ontd ’ , some factors 
myur 4 » 666 
rye ed Ooutd , r 
ent ‘ 14 A 4 
1 ' ' t Demu 4% Olver ng ar 24% 
oon > ‘ y | yetr P 
609 
ler eur if ’ ' Qa , } 
T , ner ente 47 
j Ke ve 596 the 156 
' ‘ field ¢ noe i Fa 
' , 4 
’ } lees , 14 
- , ties d build 
16 4 149 
> : ‘ af nas 
( 1 H Produce 
’ y + ¢ ‘ 
428 oe ‘ 
! ' yram complicat 42 
- ee Py ’ j nee r pre 
69 f 401 
; ' f ’ 24 
r j ‘ ng re 
. " ‘ . t of 152 
i 
, riment +} 
» hor for ‘ ‘ 
Tot urva 6 2 
7.9} . vy rid of 422 . yage Fe 4 t resuit 
f y » hived « frat 
{ ng heet tir for of f tior 55 
4 /J a ee : king materia for top-er 
Y g ] 
- ‘ nee } en, 589 
N —_— treatment for. 201 
tiona marketing agreement Parcel port honey by 169 
proposed, 29, 57 Parking place helps, a good, 594 
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Parks, Mrs. L. L., death of, 428 


Painting hives on inside, 238 
Pease vs. Pease, 730 
Personnel well trained, 146 
Pie, honey apple, 170 


Pioneering, 219 
Piping queens, 477 


Planning, detailed, essential, 14 

Plant, honey, vetch as, 238 

Pollen, bees must have, 276 
collecting and storing, 118 
combs filled with, what to do 


with, 630 
distance bees fly for, 398 
guards used on hives, 277 


362 


of 


in sections 

reserve, method 
ing, 278 

shortage of in sprin.z, curtails 
brood rearing, 482 


accumulat 


substitutes, 32 

substitutes, comparative re 
sults in, 34 

substitutes, feeding results 
of experiments, 34 


supply, experiments in con 
trol of, 276 
Pollination at large Chazy or 


chards, 94 
Pollination 


on an enormous 
scale, 94 
Pollination purposes, colonies 
kept for, 36 
Porch apiary, a back, 559 
apiary, a novel, 474 
apiary, more about, 673 
Portable display stand, 410 
Portable extracting outfit, trail 


er used as, 98 
Postal laws and_ regulations, 
amendment to, 692 


Price-cutter, psychology of, 717 
Price of honey in 60-lb. cans 
301 


Prices, consumers set, 535 
low, are they such a 
534 
of honey being cut 
gy of, 717 
of honey in 
Primitive beekeeping, modern 
methods to restore. 336 
Prince of Wales and beekeeping, 


disaster, 
psye holo 


U. S 





558 

Producers, prices to, a study of 
23 

Production effect of distances 
on, 399 

Propolis in beeswax, 220 

Publicity dangerous kind of 
157 

Publicity, observation hive for 
476 

Puett Co. of Moultrie Ga., 151 

Pussy willow valuable for po! 
len and nectar, 226 


Q 


Queen and brood raised to third 

story, 431 

an early, 491 

another stays on, 362 

and bees enticing out of tree 
280 

balled by bees when, 629 

bee, mating of, 37 

bees, take pity on, 607 

breeder, German, noted. 40 

cage method, dry, has merit 
284 

capacity of, often misjudged 
148 

cell cups, best size for, &8 

cell cups, methods used. 88 

cell cups, variation in, 89 


cells not torn down by laying 
queens, 16 

effect on of sudden 
egg laying, 301 

excluder, use of dyring win 


stop in 
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ter, 630 


excluders, cleaning, 54 


forcing to lay in artificial 
queen cells, 366 
getting also, 280 


inducing to leave old hive 
and establish brood nest in 
new, 279 

introducing, 669 

killed by workers, 98 

laying egg in queen cell, who 
has seen a, 747 

more than one in colony, 563 

old, just stayed on, 231 

painting, cege, 36 

problem not yet solved, 418 


quality, factors affecting, 334 
rearing, 341 

rearing hive, handy, 342 
rearing hive in operation, 342 
rearing in South Africa, 467 





rearing method, an ingenious, 
467 

rearing method, needs strong 
cole nies, 471 

$200, A. I. Root and, 427 

untested, meaning of term, 
238 

Queenless bees steal eggs, 156 
skep discovered, 537 


Queenright colony accepts graft 
ed cells, 17 
Queens, best, must be produced 
from eggs laid by vigorous 
queen, 334 
introducing, a trick in, 427 
killed, not superseded, 16 
laying, seldom tear down 
cells, 16 
length of time to develop from 
eggs, 432 
lost through introducing, 16 


mating above excluder, 301 


mismated, large proportion of, 


258 
more about rearing, 411 
offspring vary, 335 
piping, 477 
produced in lower story, 431 
quality, more about, 490 
rearing a few, 431 
simple equipment for mark 
ing, 558 
two in a colony, 367 
virgin, disappearing, 492 
young, lost during mating 
flight, 238 
young, disappears after being 


introduced 493 
Quilts not needed n modern 
equipment, 118 
R 
Rasmussen, George, manager of 
apiary, 96 
Kasphberry some charac 


region 
teristics of. 153 
Raspberry, wild, and buckwheat 


regions, 153 


Raw sugar for feeding bees, 564 
Rearing a few queens, 431 
Rearing queens, more about, 411 
Red clover, honey from, 27 
Red clover, short tube, 28 
Red raspberry region, 153 
Regional beekeeping, way to 
study 105 
Regional differences in beekeep 
ing, 90 


Relation between colony 
strength and amount of brood, 
147 

Remedial value of honey, 99 

Resolution in memoriam, 293 

Retail prices, a study of, 23 


Retail price should be govern 
d by wholesale price, 652 
Rheumatism cured hy keeping 

hees. 608 
Rio Grande region, 208 


Roadside market, 546 
selling, 471 
selling honey by, 528 
stands, comparing four, 659 
stands, four, 659 
Robber bees, trapping and de- 
stroying, 174 
Robbing, how to prevent, 367 
Root, A. L., and his $200 queen, 
Rosin’s 
662 
Royal jelly, 425, 563 
Rugged individualism, 30, 39 


Dr., wonderful home, 


Russia, beekeeping taught in, 

17 
Ss 

St. Benedict sisters, interesting 
story of, 649 

St. Benedict sisters’ work with 
bees, 649 

Salesmanship, intelligent, essen- 
tial, 594 

Samples, selling by showing, 
158 

Schools for beekeeping in Sov 
et Union, 19 

Scouts from the swarm, 346 

Scraping comb-honey supers, 


Sections, bait, extracting, 349 
1x5 vs. 4%4%x1%, 366 
pollen in, 362 
starters for, 366 

Seed, sweet clover, 
sow, 175 

Selling at curb, 
at roadside, 


best time to 


346 
471 


from hive to home, 690 
honey by the roadside, 528 
honey, pointers on, 158 
more honey, 400 

Separator should be emptied 
every time used, 340 

Separators, suggested improve 
ments for, 340 

Sex of honeybee, fallacy re 


garding, determining, 175 
Shade, dense, makes bees c.oss, 


Shallow food chambers prevent 


winter loss, 28 
Shallow frames, honey in, 547 
Shippers of bees are human, 


475 
Shotgun, dequeening with a, 426 
Side lines to beekeeping, 98 


Sign for roadside market, 546 
Signs, approach important, 593 
a study in, 592 
giving reasons for using hon 
ey, 733 
honey, unusual, 659 
must be neat and attractive, 
28 
tersely worded effective, 593 
Simplified extracting, 156 
Skep, queenless, discovered, 537 
Skyscraper colony, 747 
Snapshots on the way, 529 


Snow, wintering under, 691 
South Africa, big colony in, 427 
South Africa, queen rearing in, 
167 
South, beekeeping 
South Dakota, 
in. 731 
Southern honeys, 273 
Souvenir, honey makes 
491 


Soviet 





in, 151 


wintering bees 


good, 
bee 


poliey in a 
hee diseases in, 79 
correspondence courses in, 17 
experiment stations in, 20 


journals, change of 
» 


extension work in, 22 

language difficult in, 81 

selecting candidates for 
study, 19 
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training 
in, 17 
Spanish needle as honey plant, 
54 
Spoon, long-handled, 
dy tool, 490 
Spring, building up weak colo 
nies in, 175 
dwindling due 
confinement, 
early, inspection 


92 


<0 


350,000 beekeepers , 
makes han- 


to 
725 
of bees 


long cellar 
in, 


147 
honey market, 


management, 
Stabilizing the 
652 
Standarization, efforts toward, 
t38 
Starr, Homer H., and his honey 
candy, 86 
Starters for sections, 366 
Steam, wax rendered by, 
Steel brush, flexible shaft 
110 


52 
with, 


Stencil used to mark equipment, 
999 
Sting, why drones do not pos- 


540 
lime water antidote for, 


sess 

Stings 
292 

Stores 
brood 

Stores. g 

Story, lower, 
in, 431 


Jan, 


abundant, effect of on 
rearing, 148 

anulated honey as, 350 
queens produced 


of, 





Strgar home 


141 
Substitutes for pollen, 


visit to 


32 




















disappears, 12 
farmers’ hope for future, 617 


number of colonies per acre, 
55 

preparing ground for, 54 

seed, best time to sow, 175 


to cure effects of drouth, 539 
yellow vs. white, 492 
Sweetness of extracted 
and cane sugar, relative, 


honey 


167 


Table of data on wintering bee 


with varying quantities of 
pollen reserve, 277 

Tanzy to keep away ants, 479 

Tartaric acid in sugar syrup 
630 

Tax on sugar, way to avoid pa) 
ing, 105 

Temperature correct, important 
269 

Temperature within the brood 
nest, 174 

Thanksgiving Day time to sell 
honey, 658 

Thermometers, electric, hives fit 
ted with, 211 

Thieves, trap for, 175 


Thinning honey to be fed to 

bees, 637 
This and that, 361 
Tin, honey for lat 


Tool, handy, from long-handled 
spoon, 490 

Top entrance, construction of 
588 


experiments with, 43 





Sugar, raw, for feeding bees, hive and winter packing, 588 
564 hives, packing material] for 
syruy feeding, causes bees 589 

to build comb, 237 satisfactory, 588 
<vrup. tartaric acid in, 630 2-story vs. 1-storv bottom er 
tax, way to avoid paying, 105} trance wintering, 58* 

Supers above queen excluders,| Tourists’ camp, display stand at 
bees refuse to work in, 431 410 

Supers, comb-honey scraping, | Trailer for bee work, handy, 9 
41 Transferring of, 279 

Supersedure, definition of, 16 Transferring t tre 157 

Superstition, 296 -Transmission I B 

Surplus, colony fails to produce, | through sw 

1 Trap for honev thieve 175 

Survey sh merchan-| Trapping and destroying robber 

lising 1 essential, bees, 174 
rt Trapping bees, 691 
Swarn atcher, improvised, 412 undesirable drones te é 
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Valdosta meeting program of, 


667, 756 
Ventilation, poor, may cause 
Swarming roo 


Ventilation, upward wintering 





bees with, 211 

Vetch as a honey plant, 238 

Variation marked in amall 
area, 337 

Village life in Czechoslovakia, 
663 

Virgin queens disappearing, 492 


Virgin introduced to nuclei, 

270 
w 

Wankler, Wilhelm, queen breed 
er, 40 

Watering device, simple, 491 

Water topped varming, 544 

Wax and cappings from honey, 
proportion to, 174 

Weak colonic using, 200 

Wax polish, homemade 179 

Wax rendered b tean 752 

Wax rendering capping into, 
751 

White clover and bees in Louisi 
ina, 462 

White clover region, 92 

White yellow weet clover, 
92 

Wholesale price hould govern 
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of R. W. Bourland, 208 
of A. H. Bowen, Cotswold, 
111 
of Chas. Burns, 478 
of W. L. Causey, 210 
of R. O. Cox, 144 
of A. A. Doenges, 28, 29 
of A. A. French & Son, 143 
of Adolph Freso, 141 
of M. A. Gill & Son, 396 
of Hagin & Formby, 473 


of F. L. Jones, 363 

of R. H. Kelty, 153 

of A. E. and R. E. Lushe 
397 

of Mount St. Benedict, 651 

of J. W. Newton, 462, 463 

of C. H. Pease, 591 


of Puett Co., 150 

of The A. Il. Root Co., 12, 13 

of Capt. N. H. Turner, Eng 
land, 271 

of University in 
Wyo., 398 

one of J. J. Wilder's, 672 

porch, 475, 559, 673, 674 

primitive, in Caucasus, 80 

queen-rearing, of A. H 
en, 536 

small but 


Laramie 


Bow 


profitable, 478 


Ukrainian, with straw hives 

Armchi State Apiary in Cauca 
sus, 84 

Australian beekeepers’ meeting 
363 

Austrian Grand Duke, where 
killed, 336 


Automobile displays honey, 346 

Baby fed royal jelly, 425 

Backlot beekeepers, extracting 
outfit for, 430 

Badlands, apiary in, 464 

Barber, Miss Mary I., 599 

Bartlett, Ira, 657 

Bear ruins hives, 412 

Bear that raided apiary, 413 

Bee cellar in Michigan, 666 

Bee garden in England, 536 

Beehive, Russian, to represent 
a house of certain type, 19 

Beehouse, interior of, in apiary 
of Adolph Freso, 141 


Beekeepers’ meeting in Aus 
tralia, 363 
Beekeepers of Minidoka and 


Cassia counties, 426 
Beekeeping in the Soviet Union, 
566, 698 


regions of U. S., map show 
ing, 92 
school in Russia, 20 
Bees modeled from beeswax 
275 
build comb on barbed wire 


fence, 748 
moving, device for, 751 
packed in South Dakota, 732 
select concrete home. 623 
shipped at night from Jesu 
Ga., 716 
watering device for, 491 
modeled from 


bees 


Beeswax 
275 
makes trou 


eandles propolis 


ble in, 220 
exhibit of St Benedict Sis 
ters, 649, 650 


miniature castle carved from 


modeling, 275, 690 
Black, Thomas, honey selling 
stand of, 529 


Black, Thomas, in his 
530 


Blue eagle in beeswax, 273 


apiary 


Boise, Richard, 401 
Bourland, R. W., apiary of, 268 
Bowen, A. H., apiary in Cots 
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wold, 111 
Bowen, A H., 

apiary of, 536 
sread made with honey, 87 
grown's, S F champion col 


queen-rearing 


ony, 280 


Buckeye double-walled hive 
without cover, 730 

Suckwheat, 154 

Buckwheat region of New York 


apiary in, 91 
Bumpers, carrier to fit on, 729 


750 

3urns, Chas., apiary of, 478 

Burro and Mexican, 209 

Cage, nursery, with waxed hole, 
270 

Card of the Jay, 489 

Castle, miniature, carved from 
beeswax, 28 

Cattle in Montgomery County, 


540 
Caucasian 719 
Caucasus, apiary in, 80 
Armchi State apiary in, 84 
mountains, 407 
primitive hives in, 82 


bees 


Causey, W. L., apiary, 210 
Cc. C. C. camp, 79 
men transported by trucks 
77 
men waiting for dinner, 77 
tents near Ft. Lewis, Wash 
78 
Candles, beeswax, propolis 


mO1) 


makes trouble in, 
beehouse, 141 
Carrier to fit on 


730 


Carniolan 


ar bumpers 


Cellar, construction of, in Con 
necticut, 591 

Cellar for bees in Michigan, 666 

Cellar for wintering bees in Con 
necticut, 590, 591 

Cell-bar frame removed, 542 

Champion 

Chart showing flight of 
experiments 165 


colony, 280 


bees in 


Chart showing producers’ and 
retail prices of honey, 24 
Charts showing fluctuations it 


temperature, 212, 215 
Chazy Orchards’ advertising, 94 
roadside stand of, 95 
showing their 
96, 97 


some of bees 


Chelsea, Quebec, yard, 724 

Children, care of, poster to edu 
cate, 21, 22 

Clover, white, thrives in Eng 
land, 111 

Cohn, Richard, 401 

Colony enormous in South 


Africa, 427 
Combs measured 6 feet 4 inches 


long, 427 
Combs, ordinary, 290 
Concrete home for bees. 623 
Contracted entrance, 605 
Cox, R. O., apiary of, 144 


Cowing, Jay house of 
653 

Cow nearly choked to death 

Cunningham, James, 539 

Curb proves profitable 
346 

Cuvahoga B. K \ 
Cleveland Trust 

Danielson, W. R 


159 


honey 
219 
selling 
exhibit at 
tank, &6 


selling honey, 


Demuth, Geo. S., April cover, 
204. 524. 543 
Demuth, Geo. §S among his 


hees, 293 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. in their 
garden, 204 
Depew, L. A., honey sign of, 


592 


Display of bees and honey in 


Harvey stalls, 85 

Display of honey 
bile, 346 

Doenges, A. an 
house, 27 
outapiary, 28, 29 
A. A., wife and daughter, 26 

Drakenstein apiaries, South Af- 
rica, 698 

Dunham, Prof. W. E., 611 

England, white clover thrives 
in, 111 

English apiary, 537 

Entrance-closer, 291 

Entrance contracted, 605 

Erbaugh, John, 611 

Erbaugh, John, and one of his 
best colonies, 539 


Exhibit at Indiana 


on sautomo- 


extracting 


State Fair, 
honey, government, 278 
of bees and honey at Tulsa, 
Okla., 51 
of Cuyahoga Co. B. A., 86 
of Florida Honey Distribu 
tors, 274 
of House & Haynes, 274, 275 
of Lundin at Florida state 
fair, 274 
of E,. F. Parker, 274 
of J. Harley Walker, 51 
Experimental apiary in bad 
lands, 464 
Extracting equipment 
Orchards, 97 
Extractor built by 
610 
Extractor, method of anchoring, 
494 
house of A. A 


of Chazy 


Langstroth, 


Doenges, 27 


outfit for backlot beekeeper, 
430 
Feeder of Capt. N. H. Turner, 
979 


ele 


Feeding bees for winter, 632 


Filtration of honey, apparatus 
for, 722 
Fletcher, L. V., with samples of 
honey, 159 
Flight experiments, apiary in, 
164 
experiments, chart showing, 
165 
experiments, scales protected 
in, 466 
Florida Honey Distributors’ ex 
hibit, 274 
Florida inspectors, 403 
Fort Lewis, Wash., C. C. C 


training camp, 78 
Foster, R. E 403, 


404, 405, 


106 

Foster, R. E., and assistants, 
493 

Foster, R. E., inspecting hives, 
104. 405 

Frame of Caucasian bees, 719 

Frame with cells removed, 342 


French & Son, A. A., apiary of, 
143 


Adolph, 
Gelder, Jay, manager 
Orchards, 95 
German queen breeder, Wilhelm 
Wankler, 41 


Freso 


apiary of, 141 
of Chazy 


German town, main street, 217 

Gill, M. A., and his son, 497 

Gill, M. A., apiary of, 396 

Glass hive aid to selling honey, 
530 

Goliat, large bee hive, 339 


Government honey exhibit, 278 

Granulated honey in marketable 
shape, 269 

Granulated honey, 
making fine, 269 
honey, motor for grinding, 268 
honey, spoon for digging out, 

490 


mixer for 





u 


ig, 


pr, 


ey, 
278 
»ble 

for 


268 
out, 
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Gwin and Milum looking over 
exhibit, 652 
Hagin, J. J., at his gas station, 


=. 


i= 
Hagin’s gas station, 473 
Hagin & Formby’s apiary, 473 
Hands washed after inspection, 
406 
Harvesting by hand in Russia, 
83 
Harvey stalls, display in, 85 
Heather honey, 218 
Henderson, W. H., sign of, 531 


Hilbert, 
Hilbert, 
of, 


656 


honey house 


James E., 
James E., 
654 


Hilton double-walled hives, 654 
Hive placed close to hole in 
tree, 157 
really large one, 339 


rotating observation, 332, 333 


used in queen rearing meth 
od, 468, 469, 470 
Hives destroyed by bear, 412 
packing for winter, 605, 606 
primitive, in Caucasus, 82 


straw, in Ukrainian apiary, 


81 
with packing removed in 
April, 279 
Honey, bread made with, 87 
car of, being loaded at Ran 
somville, 145 
delivered in light truck, 531 


displayed in tourists’ camps, 


110 
exhibit, government, 278 
fed family, 748 
filtration, apparatus for, 722 
granulated, motor for grind 


ing, 268 
heather, sold in chunks, 
house of Jay Cowing, 653 


218 


house of James E. Hilbert, 
654 
hunks, 655 
hunks in preparation § for 
wrapping, 656 
moon of the Jay, 101 
cplesemen, 159 
selling aid, glass hive, 530 
selling stand near Washing 
ton, D. C 529 
selling stand out in open, 529 
sign, modernistic, 546 
sign of W. H. Henderson, 531 
signs, 592, 593, 594 
sign stops train, 495 
tands, 660, 661 
survey crew, 401 
Houghton, Prof. Dale, 400 
House & Haynes, exhibit of, 


Haynes’ roadside 





luspector hurdles all three 
hives, 557 
of Florida 4105 
of New York State, 145 
Ismalova, Russia, Beekeeping 


School, 20 


Jacobson’ s George,  tiered-up 


hive, 747 
Jay, business ecard of. 489 
Jensen, Mrs. Malitta F 


599 
Jones, F. L : 
Jugoslavia 
338 





3 


aplary of. i 
hives in, 


American 


Jugoslavia, apiary in, 336, 337 
338, 566 

Kaiser Fred and his two 
granddaughters. 609 

Kaiser, Fred, and some of his 
hees, 609 

Kellogg plant in Battle Creek, 
597 
John I 598 
W. K., 598 

Kelty, R. H., apiary of, 153 


Langstroth extractor, 610 
Latskovic, Jakov, apiary of, 337 
Lee, Frank, and two of his good | 
combs, 290 | 
setters, parts 
gether, 546 


ready to fit to- 


Locating outapiaries, 15 

Locust trees in Alpine, Texas, 
209 

Loveland Honey candies, 86, 87 

Lowendick, Jerry, porch apiary 
of, 559 

Lundin exhibit, 273, 274 

Lundin, A. C., inspecting hives, 
104. 405 

Lusher, R. E., and A. E., api 
ary of, 397 

MeIntosh trees in Chazy Or 
chards, 96, 97 

Map showing beekeeping regions 
of U. S., 92 


Marking queens, 558 
Mating queens, minute hives for 


in Caucasus, 82 





Mathews, A. L., sign of, 594 

Matthes, Kees, 543 

Mexican and burro, 209 

Michigan, apiary in white clover 
and alsike region of, 93 
beekeepers’ banquet at Kel 
logg plant, 600 
beekeepers’ meeting, 597, 

599, 600 

Miller Miles E one of his 

hives showing packing for 


winter, 675 


Miller, Miles E., porch apiary 
of, 475, 673 

Milum and Gwin looking over 
exhibit, 652 

Miociski, Prof., apiary of, 336 


Mixer for liquid and granulated 
honey, 269 


Modeling in beeswax, 27£, 690 

Molle, a shallow wooden tray, 
218 

Montgomery County beekeepers, 
538 
cattle in, 540 
sweet clover in, 540 

Moore, Mrs Julia C and 
daughter, 611 

Motor, electric, equipped for 


grinding granulated honey, 


268 

Mount St. Benedict, apiary of, 
651 

Mount St. Benedict, main build 
ing of, 650 

Moving bees, device for, 731 

Nencie, Mr., in his apiary in 
Jugoslavia, 566 

Newton, J. W., apiary of, 462, 
163 

New York State inspectors, 145 

Nucleus, with cage in place, 271 

Nurserv cage with waxed hole, 
270 


Observation hive, rotating, 332 


333 
O'd home 

ey, 8&7 
Orehard package 
Outapiaries in 


bread made with hon 
Puett Co., 152 

open space in 
wood 15 

Package 
152 
orchard. of Puett Co 

Packing in South 


combless, of Puett Co., 
152 
bees in Dakota, 


799 
io 


Packing from hives removed in 


April, 279 

Packing hives black tarred pa 
per, 605, 606 

Pa?l of svrup inverted over 
frame 632 

‘anew buries mother’s teeth, 
361 


Parker, E. F., exhibit at Florida 


766 


fair, 274 
Parks, Mrs. Lila Lewis, 428 
Pease, C. H., apiary of, 591 
Pease, C. H., cellar of, 590 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. E. F., in 

German town, 217 
Phillips, Dr. E. F., 

beekeepers, 599 
Planting bulbs, The Jay, 161 
Portabie apiary house in Swit 


talking to 


zerland, 566 

Porch apiary of Jerry Lowen 
dick, 559 

Porch apiary of Miles E. Mil 
ler, 475, 673, 674 

Poster, Russian, advocating 
churches be used for club 


houses, 18 
Russian, to stimulate 
in communism, 18 


interest 


Russian, to teach sanitation, 
”» 
Russian, used for education 


in care of children, 21, 
Producers’ and retail extracted 
honey prices, chart show.ng, 
24 


99 


Propolis in beeswax makes trou 
ble in 7-day light, 220 
Puett combless package, 152 

G. G., 151 


Co., apiary of, 150 

Co.’s warehouse in Moultr’e, 
Ga., 151 

Mr. and Mrs., and son, 152 

Co. orchard comb package, 
152 

residence in Moultrie, Ga., 
152 


Pupils of school of St. Benedict, 
651 
Quebec, apiary in, 724, 725, 726 


Queen being transferred to 
cage, 669 
being marked, 558 
cells resemble peanuts, 295 
cells, sealed with eggs all 


around, 16 
mating yard of J. W 
462, 463 
rearing hive complete, 343 
rearing method, hive used in, 
468, 469, 470 
Raw honey, 269 
Rio Grande, apiary near, 208 


Newton, 


Rio Grande at flood, 210 

Reese,, C. A , 611 

Ritzmann, Karlo. and his large 
hive, 339 

Roadside selling stands, com 
paring, 660, 661 
sign, attractive, 495 
stand of Chazy Orchards, 95 
stand of House & Haynes, 530 


Root Co. apiary, 12, 13 
Root, FE. R., 543, 611 
Rossman, J. G., mgr. Puett Co 


package business, 151 
Rotating observation hive, 332, 
333 
Running, David, 657 
Ruse, Ward, 611 


Russia, beekeeping school in Is- 
malova, 20 
slow way of harvesting, 83 
Russian girls drive tractors, 83 
Russian po advocating 
churches be used for club- 
houses, 18 
to stimulate 


sters 


interest in young 
pioneers, 18 
to teach sanitation, 22 
used for education in care of 
children, 21, 22 
Sanitation, Russian poster, 22 


Scales protected from wind, 466 
Section-holder makes shallow 

frame by means of spring. 349 
Section-holder with spring to 
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make uncapping easy, 349 


Shaft, flexible with steel brush, 
110 

Shallow frame made from sec 
tion-holder by means of 


spring, 349 

Showcase of Loveland Honey 
Co, 87 

Sign, letters, ready to fit to 
gether, 546 

Signs, small, arranged fan wise 
around large sign, 733 


Simakov, director of beekeeping 


school in Russia, 20 

Skyscraper colony, 747 

Snyder, Penn G., 611 

Sourwood honey flow tiers up 
supers, 279 

South Africa, enormous colony 
in, 427 

South Africa, queen-rearing 
method used in 468 469, 470, | 

South Dakota, bees packed in, | 
eae 
732 


Southern Pines Camp, Valdosta, 
713 


Southwest scenery has its own 
charm, 209 

Soviet Union, beekeeping in, 
566, 698 


Spoon, long-handled for digging 
out granulated honey, 490 

Spring on section-holder, 349 

St. Benedict pupils treated 
biscuits and honey, 651 


to 


St. Benedict's Sisters, beeswax 
exhibit of, 649, 650 
Starr’s dollar box of candies 
87 
Homer H., 86 


Homer H., bee and honey dis 
play of, 85, 86 


86, 87 


Starr s Hon-e-nut bars, 

Anderson, Thomas Wood, 287 

Andrews, L. L., 42, 102, 162, 
224, 283, 352, 416, 481, 549 
615, 681, 739 

Arnold, Mrs. M. I 411 

Bain, James W., 341 

Ballantyne, J. B., 747 

Bartlett, A. L., 412 

Baxter, Emmett, 99 

Beckes, Fred M., 291 

Bentley, Raymond, 559 

Beyleveld, G. P., 427, 467 

Bose, K. C 362, 692 

Bowen, A. H., 535 

Brose. Fred O., 748 

Brown, S. F., 279 

Brunnich, Dr. K., 540 

Burns, Charles, 478 

Byer, J. L., 49, 108, 168, 230, 
289, 358, 423, 487, 556, 622, 
687. 746 

Card, Wendell T., 477 

Carroll, Elmer, 652 

Chapman, G. L., 98 

Clark, A. N 50 

Cockrell, Roy, 362 

Combs, Adelaide, 292, 544 

Conner, John, 483, 620, 744 

Corkins, C. l., 29 

Crane, P. E., 412 

Culhane, Vernon C., 339 

Cutts, J. M., 47, 166, 229, 357 
555, 685 

Davis, Chas. J., 675 

Davis, Palmer, 426 

Dav, David I., 658 

Demuth, Geo. S., 54, 56, 112 
117 72, 174, 237, 301 

Devell, M. J.. 12, 90, 153, 220, 
234, 292, 294, 364, 429, 560, 
631 

Diemer, J. F.. 748 


Dodge, Natt N., 76, 268 
Dodge, R. O., 607 
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Stencil, applying to hive, 222 

Stencil, equipment marked with, 
999 

Straw cap of virgin honey, 536 

Struthers, Harold, models of 
bees, 275 

Summerlea, Quebec yard, 726 

Sunshine valley in Caucasus, 84 

Superstition, The Jay's, 296 

Sweet clover a cover crop, 146 

Sweet clover in Montgomery 
county, 540 

Switzerland, portable 
house in, 566 

Syrup being fed bees, 632 

appara- 


apiary 


Temperature readings, 
tus for taking, 214 


tests, arrangement of colonies 
in, 211 
tests, chart showing, 212, 213 

Tongs for picking up honey 
hunks, 655 

Top entrance pack for two-story 
hives, 589 

Tourists cabin camps for dis- 
playing honey, 410 

Tractors driven by Russian 
girls, 83 

Trailer converted into portable 
extracting house, 99 


Trailer with low platform saves 
lifting, 99 
Transferring 
157 
Transferring 
ing cage, 
Traveling, 


bees from tree, 
queen to introduc- 
669 

The Jay goes, 35 


Tree cut open after bees car- 
ried out honey, 157 
Truck for delivering honey, 531 


Turner, Capt. N. H., apiary of, 
°o7 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Douglass, Benjamin Wallace, 
359 
Duax, C. L., 45, 107, 417, 551 


Dunn, J. F., 38, 160, 221, 
350, 414, 479, 547, 612, 


499 


282 


676, 


Eastman, Lillian E., 62 

Eckert, J. E., 88, 396, 464 

Ewers, William V., 624 

Farrar, C. L., 276, 350 

Floyd, L. T., 105, 284, 418, 552, 
686, 740 

Forehand, N., 47, 166, 484, 616 

Fowler, R A., 280 

Gallant, K. A., 208, 592 

Gardner, Lloyd C., 38 

Gilbert, C. H., 43, 50, 104, 163, 
211, 286, 421, 482 

Gill, M. A., 103, 226, 417 

Greenwood, Florence A., 419, 
555. 688 

Hambleton, James I., 344, 414 

Haneock, John R 110 

Harrison, Geo., Jr., 532 

Hartman, Cary W., 42, 102, 162, 
224, 283, 352, 416, 481, 549, 
615, 681, 739 

Haydak, Mykola H., 32 

Hepner, M. G., 293 

Hicks, H. R., 491 

Hull, W. H., 290, 349, 595, 
659, 717 

Isaacson, C. M., 427, 607 
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Jacobson, George, 747 

Jensen, Mrs. Malitta F., 114, 
169, 232. 298 

Jessup, J G e 719 
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Katalinic, Josip, 336 

Keen, G. H., 544 

Kelty, R. H., 48, 167, 231, 287 
845, 357, 487, 621, 745 

King, H. C., 281 


Ee - 


Turner, Capt. N. H., feeder of, 
272 

Two-story hives packed with 
top entrance, 589 

Valdosta, Ga., tourist 
713 

Valdosta, Ga., place to meet in, 
714 

Wagon, covered, 
beeswax, 690 

Wakefield, Quebec, yard, 725 


camp at, 


modeled from 


Walker, J. Harley, exhibit of, 
51 

Wankler, Wilhelm, German 
queen breeder, 41 

Watering device for bees, 491 

White clover thrives in Eng 
land, 111 

Whitney, Sherman, granulated 
honey, 269 

Wilder, J. J., 672 

Wilder, J. J., apiary of, 672 


Wilson, H. F., talking to Michi 
gan beekeepers, 597 
Windbreak for apiary, 
Windbreak, natural, 665 
Winter, Miles E. Miller’s meth 

od of packing for, 675 
packing hives for, 605, 606 
protection afforded by hill, 14 
Woman's building, Valdosta, 
714 
Working up an appetite on Cas 


633 


cade Mountains, 76 
Ukrainian apiary with straw 
hives, 81 
York, H. F., and family, 715 
Bee Co., queen yard of, 715 
residence and warehouse of, 
716 
shipment of bees of, 716 
Zivanovic, Petro, apiary of, 338 


Knebel, Earl, 559 

Kunkel, Fred E., 545 

Latham, Allen, 37, 334, 665, 
72 

Leininger, Fred, 355, 486, 617 
740 

Lesser, F. W., 156 
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Better Prices for Honey! 





Pack your honey in modern glassware, 
window cartons, and use the best de- 
signed honey labels. 


Root Honey Labels 
are Printed by the Million 


(Catalog Free) 


Cash 
10% vs, 
DISCOUNT 


on all honey label orders 
placed during December, 
January and February. 

















The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Are you endeavoring to save money on your bee equipment by 
using bee hives, supers, frames, etc., that are not the best and pre- 
vent you from handling your bees in the proper way and in the 
shortest time possible,—and from securing all the honey possible? 


Are you one of those successful beekeepers who has strong colo- 
nies of bees in good hives making an income, or are you keeping a 
few bees (weak colonies) in poor hives that do not pay for the 
trouble? Poorly made equipment is expensive even though it may 
cost less. 


‘*I can make accurate hives and frames but at a much greater cost I have made 
hives, bottom boards, covers and frames, but I long ago reached the conclusicn that it 
Was real economy to invest in standard factory made equipment.’’—J. M. Barr, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 


White Pine— 
Lumber, carefully selected, 
full thickness. 


e 
Corners— 


Accurately locked, cornered, 
no robbing possible. 


Hand-Holds— 
Under cut, with sharp edge 
removed, makes for comfort 
and speed in handling hives. 

. 

Covers— 
Heavy gauge metal, form fit- 
ted, leak proof. 


<eps 


ates wl When you buy Root’s, you buy the best at no extra cost. 
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TRY ’EM ALL 


If you think your judgment in regard to foundation is better 
than thousands of other beekeepers, just try out any foundation 
you wish to select. Then test Three-ply foundation. 


—See how uniform the worker cells are. 
—See the maximum number of worker cells. 
—See the regular brood area. 

—See where the queen lays her eggs. 

—See that the mid-rib is in the center. 

—See the absence of sagging. 


with these beekeepers: 
**I have about 1800 combs drawn from Three-ply foundation and they are such fine 
looking ones that I do not hesitate to use any one in the brood chambers. In fact, I like 
Three-ply so well that I do not use any other and I have used many kinds. If for no 


other reason, simplicity and economy should sell it.’’—R. C. N., Ohio 


‘‘T have used other kinds of non-sag foundation but Three-ply is the best yet.’’ 
H. E. G., Ohio 


‘*Have found your foundation most excellent. The Three-ply is the best of all brood 
foundation I have ever used.’’—F. T. S., New York. 


‘“*‘T sure like your Three-ply 


IP Biggest Thing in The oy — 


| 





Three-ply 


Foundation 





offers you the most today. 








Ask your Root dealer for free booklet, ‘*Three-ply Foundation.’’ 
THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


95 Per Cent of the Commercial Beekeepers Wire Horizontally. 
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Your Dollar Buys More 
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In Root Hives 


At No Extra Cost to You 
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m What You Get— 


* —Best Pine Lumber 
—Full Thickness 
—Accurate Measurements 
—Fine Lock Corners 
—Strongest Inner Cover 
—Triple Lock-cornered 


Frames, Rigid, Square. 


COMPARE 1934 PRICES—YOU WILL BUY 


From the Leaders for Over 60 Years 


Root Bee Hives Cost No More 
See Your Root Dealer 


Reet, The A. I. Root Co. Rook, 


Bee Suppuies Medina, Ohio Bee Suppures 





Write for free sample of lock-ccrnered frames. See how easy it is to 
assemble and how rigid and square. 
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Package Bees 


The expected has happened. The low price of package bees for 
the last year has caused a lot of breeders to lose interest and this 
has decreased the output. One of the latest seasons in years has 
further decreased the output. The work of the American Honey In- 
stitute has increased the demand for honey which means more de- 
mand for bees. Heavy winter losses have increased the demand. At 
this writing, April 15, we still have cold weather. We are doing 
our utmost to increase our supply of both packages and queens. We 
are trying to book only orders that we can fill within a few days 
of the specified time. We expect to be making prompt shipments 
around May 1. Send us your order, stating the latest date you want 
it filled, and if we are unable to fill it by that time, we will return 
it ppomptly. We regret we are unable to promise prompt shipment, 
but the demand this year is too great for us to promise this. Every 
breeder is doing his best. Be patient, and give us a little more 
time. Weather is a hard thing to fight. 


Prices 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


1-9 10-49 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.201/, $2.081/, 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


1-9 
$3.40 $3.30 $3.20 $2.88 $2.72 
QUEENS 


1-9 )-24 25-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


$.85 $.8 $.75 $.70 $.63 $.591/, 


Let Us Make Your Hives, Hive Bodies, 
Supers, Frames 
We can save you money. If we can’t, we don’t want your order. The 


quality of our cypress hives will surprise you. They last. Send for 
catalog—or let us quote you. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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Lower Prices 


On package bees. Keep up the number of your colonies and take 
care of your combs and equipment. June packages sometimes make 
big crops. The season is late and the flow may be late this year. 


Prices 
TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


1-9 10-49 
$2.15 $2.05 $1.95 $1.75, $1.653/, 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


1-9 
$2.80 $2.70 $2.60 $2.34 $2.21 
Queens 


We have never before produced better Italian Queens. We have 
thousands of mating nuclei running and are in position to handle 
your queen orders to your entire satisfaction. 


SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 


1-9 10-24 | 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 


25-49 
$.70 $.65 $.55 $.50 $.45 $.421/, 


Bee Supplies 


We are equipped to furnish you supplies, accurately made of cy- 
press, ‘‘the wood eternal.’’ If you want them to last, ours can’t be 
beat. We receive lots of letters like the following, very seldom a 
complaint: 


Columbia, Tenn., April 12, 1934. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

Dear Sirs: I have received and assembled my bee hives I got 
from you recently, and I am well pleased with your workmanship 
and the good quality of the material you used in the construction of 
my bee hives. I thank you. 


With best regards, I am, your truly, G. P. Chappell. 


Springville, Iowa, March 19, 1934. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

Dear Bee Friends: The bee hives arrived O. K. and I am very 
much pleased with them. I saved enough over the hives I have been 
buying to buy paint and foundation for them. I shall order more as 
soon as I can get cash enough for an order. I think my next order 
will be for ten ten-frame supers. 

Respectively yours, E. U. Ralston. 


We can save you money. Let us quote you. Large catalog free. 

Support the American Honey Institute. 

We are here to serve you with the Best Bees, Queens and Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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CLEAN-BRIGHT-TIGHT. 


@ CALL THE NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


DECATUR, IND 
The Brock Store 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. G. Woodman Co 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Movuntoin Stotes Honey 
Prod. Assn. 

LOS. ANGELES, CAL 
Los. Angeles Honey Co 
Bryont & Cookinham 
Diemond Match Co 
MANHATTAN, MONT 
Superior Honey Co 
HAMILTON, ILL 
Dodont & Sons 


MOORHEAD, MINN 
North Dokota Bee 
Supply Co 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co 


DENVER, COL 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Assn 


LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
A. |. Root Company 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 
A. 1. Root Company 


ALHAMBRA, CAL 
8.Z-B Honey Company 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
The Leohy Mig. Co 


WINONA, MINN 
Standard Lumber Co 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co 
SIOUX CITY, IA 
Sioux Honey Assn 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
WATERTOWN, WiS. 
G. B. Lewis Co 
ALBANY, N.Y 
G.B Lewis Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA 
G. B. Lewis Co 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
The A. I. Root Company 
of lowo 
CHICO, CAL 
Diamond Match Co 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
A. |. Root Company 
COLUMBIA, S. C 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
J. E. Deigado & Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA 
G. B. Lewis Co 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
E. F Lone & Son 
BRAWLEY, CAL. 

R. W. Tabor 
OAKLAND, CAL 
F E. Boyden-Hansen Co 


HONEY CANS 
OR PAILS 


THERES A CONTINENTAL 
DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


@ Distributors of Continental Honey Cans are 
strategically located throughout the country 
One or more are convenient to you. 

Each Continental Distributor carries a stock 
of Honey Cans that have been tested at the 
factory for leaks and that will assure your Honey 
the utmost protection. 

Write or wire any of these Distributors for 


samples, prices or full information 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JERSEY CITY 


WHEELING 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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HESE clean, bright. tight cans will 
help you sell more honey. They make a 
strong appeal to your customers and as- 
sure the Honey reaching them in excel- 
lent condition. Made in several styles 
and sizes to meet your needs. Complete 
information. prices, terms or samples may 
be secured through any of the distrib- 


utors listed here, or any of our offices. 








THESE DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
READY TO SERVE YOU: 


DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Mountain States Honey 
Prod. Assn. 


LOS. ANGELES, CAL. 


Los. Angeles Honey Co. 


Bryant & Cookinham 
Diamond Match Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Superior Honey Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
North Dokota Bee 
Supply Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co. 


DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Assn. 


LANSING, MICH. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
A. |. Root Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. 1. Root Company 


ALHAMBRA, CAL 
B-Z-B Honey Company 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
The Leahy Mfg. Co. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co. 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
The A. |. Root Company 
of lowa 
CHICO, CAL. 
Diamond Match Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. 1. Root Company 
COLUMBIA, S. C 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co. 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
E. F. Lane & Son 
BRAWLEY, CAL. 

R. W. Tabor 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. ILL 


WHEELING JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


ST.LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
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Honey Containers 


FOLLOWING retail container prices, subject to change without notice, 
September 30, 1934, are F. O. B. shipping point shown. If your order 
amounts to $50.00, we allow 5 per cent off, $100 we allow 10 per cent off. 
Terms, cash with the order. Continental tin containers, Hart Modernistic 
glass jar, except 3-pound size. 











A D E F 
21.-1lb. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 lbs. $3.60 $3.65 $3.70 
5-lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 lbs... 3.15 3.25 3.15 3.25 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 lbs.. 4.60 4.80 4.55 4.95 
5-gal. cans, 2 in wood case, wt 15 lbs. 1.02 1.02 .97 
5-gal cans, 50 in crate, wt. 175 lbs.. oe Sain sock 
l-lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 lbs... 63 .63 71 71 
1-lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 21 lbs... .85 85 .90 .90 
2-lb. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 17 Ibs.. 55 .60 .65 
3-lb. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 21 lbs.... .70 .73 Bf .73 


H, B, and C prices only if order is for $25 or more. 


H B 


21,-1b. cans, 100 in carton. . $3.45 $3.35 
5-lb. pails, 50 in carton 2.95 2.92 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton - 4.25 4.17 
5-gal. cans, 2 in wood case 91 91 
5-gal. cans, 50 in crate...... 15.20 15.20 





If your order amounts to $50 we allow 5% off, 
$100 we allow 10% off. 








O. B., Watertown, Wis. E—F. O. B. Wheeling, W. Va. 
. O. B. Chicago, Dllinois. F—F. O. B. Lynchburg, Virginia. 
. O. B. St. Louis, Missouri. G—F. O. B. Albany, New York. 
O. B. Sioux City, Iowa. H—F. O. B. factory, Wheeling, W. Va. | 


REVELATION COMB HONEY 
WRAPPERS 


P646—colored 4), 

P664—-plain 4), 

P654—colored 4x5 
P658—colored Bag 4); 
P430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.: 500, 5 Ibs. 


Write for complete catalog fall equipment. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFER- 
SON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; MAIN, SOUTH AND SIXTEENTH STS., 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA; 1915 E. FOURTH ST., SIOUX CITY, IA. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU— 
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FOR 1935 
Package Bees 


If you want to kill your bees and desire to know what your bees 
will cost you next year, we will book your order without deposit 
NOW or at any time until the prices are raised, for any number 
you may want as follows: 


Prices 


TWO-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100 or more 250 or more 
$2.65 $2.55 $2.45 $2.21 $2.081/, 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 

$3.40 $3.30 $3.20 $2.88 $2.72 
If prices are raised you get them at these prices; if they are lower- 
ed you will get them at the lower prices. We are making this offer 
for your protection. 

YOU CAN’T LOSE. ACT NOW. 


Bee Supplies 


We have a small but EFFICIENT factory where the OVERHEAD 
is low. We have the finest TIDEWATER CYPRESS and the best 
Western Pine. You will be surprised at both our QUALITY and 
our PRICES. 
Our Guarantee—If you are not satisfied you may return the goods 
and we will return your money. We never have any supplies re- 
turned and scores of our customers write and ask how we can make 
such good supplies and sell them so cheap. 
511 South Albany, Tampa, Fla., May 28, 1954. 

Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

Gentlemen—I wish to take this time and opportunity to 
express my almost complete satisfaction with your very 
fine hive of bee supplies. It is only for their excellence of 
quality, both in lumber and workmanship that I have sent 
you this second order. Nowhere in my 9 years of beekeep- 
ing have | have even seen such quality in bee hives. Nat- 
urally you ean see that I will do all in my power to boost 
your products, and | wonder if I may have a few of your 
eatalogs to distribute among my many beekeeper friends. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) R. Alvin Bryan. 


Let us quote you on your needs in BEES, QUEENS, SUPPLIES. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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Bee Culku 


Gone hath the spring, with all its flowers, 
And gone the summer's pomp and show, 
And autumn, in his leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the winter's snow. 
---John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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1935 


Will soon be here. It will have 36514, days for each of us. It is up to 
each of us to do our part in shaping 1935 into a Good or a Bad year. 
There was no carry-over of honey. The price is advancing already 
and will most likely be higher when the 1935 crop comes off. Almost 
everything is advancing. 


o 


PACKAGE BEES 


Thousands of beekeepers have quit, many thousands of colonies 
have perished. The number of colonies is way below normal. Where 
there is sufficient moisture and flora to warrant it, there never was 
a better time to increase. Now is the best time to book your order. 
You can't lose. Write us. We can supply you promptly. 


o 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Buy them now while the price is low. Be ready for the big 1935 
show. We can make you almost anything you want and guarantee 
the quality to please you. You can’t beat the quality or price of 
our Hives, Bottoms, Covers, and Supers. Send for our large catalog. 


o 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


deserves the support of every beekeeper. Get your neighbors to 
send in their contribution. Success is sometimes measured by what 
we are able to get the other fellow to do. 


°o 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 































HERE WE ARE! 


... To Give You the BEST... 


Bees! a> Queens ! 


Beekeepers Supplies 


FOR THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE FOR 
— 1935 — 


Just Write Us Your Needs 





a 


We Will Sell You Full Colonies 





Book Your Orders for Packages or Queens 








Cut from the Best Cypress or Pine Whatever 
Supplies You Need 


We Will Do It Right and Do It Cheap | 


Let Us Set You Up in the Best Business in the 
Whole World 


BEEKEEPING 


Boost Your Business. Support the American 
Honey Institute 


The Stover Apiaries 
Tibbee Station, Miss 
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